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INTRODUCTION 


This is the third report on certain aspects of the 
operations and financing of foreign-owned subsidiaries in 
Canada. The initial report was published in June 1967 and 
covered the years 1964 and 1965, and the second, which 
covered the years 1964 to 1967, was released in April 
1970. The present report covers the 1964 to 1969 period. 


The information contained in the report is derived 
from the annual and quarterly surveys of the larger 
foreign-owned subsidiaries in Canada. These surveys were 
initiated in 1966 to provide, on a periodic basis, factual 
information suitable for assessing the performance of these 
subsidiaries in relation to the objectives set out by the 
Government in “Some Guiding Principles of Good Corpor- 
ate Behaviour”, and which would contribute at the same 
time to a better understanding of the role of foreign-owned 
companies in the Canadian economy. 


The survey covers non-financial companies incor- 
porated in Canada with assets exceeding $5 million and 
whose voting stock is more than 50 per cent held by a 
non-resident corporation. The number of respondents 
participating in the surveys varied between 322 and 334 
during the 1964 to 1969 period but the number of 
individual companies represented in the returns, many of 
which consolidate the operations of a number of affiliated 
firms, remained fairly constant at around 970. The 
companies covered by the survey reported total sales of 
$15.2 billion in 1964 and of $24 '/2 billion in 1969. This 
volume of business represents about one-quarter of the 
sales of all non-financial, non-government corporations 
in Canada. In the important mining and manufacturing 
fields, the activities of the reporting subsidiaries accounted 
for about two-fifths of the total business done by these two 
industries. In terms of business carried on by all non- 
financial corporations in Canada more than SO per cent 
foreign-owned, the reporting companies accounted for 
about three-fifths of the total for all industries and for 
about seven-tenths of the total for the mining and 
manufacturing industries. 


The operational data presented in this report consist 
primarily of revenue derived from the sale of goods and 
services and of expenditures on goods and services, categor- 
ized in each case between domestic and foreign trans- 
actions. These data provide a quantitative basis for the 
examination of sales performance in both domestic and 
export markets and of the degree of the respondents’ 
reliance on foreign as opposed to domestic sourcing for the 
procurement of goods and services. In addition, the data 
indicate the extent of reliance of the reporting corporations 
on parents and affiliates as a market and as a source of 


supply. 
Information is also provided by industry groups which 
permits industry by industry comparisons both in terms of 


nature of transactions and changes occurring over time. In 
this respect, it should be noted that the pattern of sales and 
purchases varies greatly from company to company, 
depending upon the purpose for which the subsidiary was 
established. Some companies, particularly in the resource 
field, were established mainly to supply foreign markets 
while many in secondary manufacturing were set up 
primarily to serve the domestic market. There are similar 
variations in sources of supply, depending upon differing 
requirements. Industry comparisons of marketing or 
purchasing performances should take full account of such 
structural differences. In fact, changes over time may be a 
more valid measure of performance in the case of individual 
industries than comparison with other industry groups. 


The financial information collected in the survey 
pertains mainly to sources of funds divided between 
internal generation within the company and those obtained 
externally, with the latter again divided between Canadian 
and foreign ‘sources, and to earnings and their disposition. 
These data permit examination of shifts between foreign 
and domestic sources of financing, the proportions of net 
profit paid out as dividends, and other relationships which 
facilitate assessment of the role of international companies 
in Canada’s development. 


The changes in the number of respondents taking part 
in the survey does affect the comparability of the data over 
the period to some extent. The data for the years 1964, 
1965 and 1966 pertain to the same 322 respondents and 
are fully comparable over this period. The data for 1967, 
1968 and 1969 have been made as comparable as possible 
despite the decline in the respondents from 334 to 331 that 
took place between 1967 and 1969. As mentioned earlier, 
the total number of individual companies covered by the 
surveys remained at about 970 in all years in the 1964 to 
1969 period, and it is felt that the data for all years are 
sufficiently consistent and comparable to permit trends to 
be discerned and overall conclusions drawn. 


A more complete description of the coverage and 
technical features of the survey including the industry 
classification used in the report are given in Appendix I and 
copies of the questionnaire forms and the “Guiding 
Principles of Good Corporate Behaviour” are reproduced in 
Appendix II. 


This report has been made possible through the 
excellent voluntary co-operation of the larger foreign- 
owned subsidiary companies in Canada. 


J.F. Grandy 

Deputy Minister 
Department of Industry 
Trade and Commerce 


SUMMARY 


This report covers the operations and financing of the 
larger foreign-owned subsidiary companies in Canada during 
the 1964 to 1969 period. This summary outlines significant 
trends in domestic and foreign purchases and_ sales, 
profitability and financing during this period. More detailed 
analysis and statistics are contained in the ensuing sections 
of the report. 


The data reported by the companies confirm the 
important role of foreign-owned subsidiaries in the Cana- 
dian economy. While measures of the relative importance of 
such companies within the total economy are to be 
regarded only as approximations, they nevertheless suggest 
that in the important manufacturing and mining fields, the 
respondents accounted for almost two-fifths of Canadian 
production and for about the same proportion of both total 
Canadian merchandise exports and imports. If allowance is 
made for the smaller subsidiaries not covered by the survey, 
the proportions would be greater still. As a direct result of 
their international affiliations, these companies play a 
relatively even more important role in Canada’s balance of 
international payments. The interest and dividends paid 
abroad by the respondents amounted to about one-third of 
the total for Canada. The reporting companies brought in 
substantial amounts of investment capital in four of the five 
years in the period for which information is available, the 
net inflows ranging from $80 million in 1969 to $560 
million in 1965; in the other year, 1968, the respondents 
reported a net outflow of $168 million. These statistics and 
others that follow illustrate the very important bearing that 
foreign-owned subsidiaries have on economic trends in 
Canada in general and on Canada’s international payments’ 
position in particular. 


During the period reviewed, the responding companies 
showed sharp increases in sales and purchases, both 
domestically and abroad; total sales increased by about 12 
per cent in both 1965 and 1966 and by between eight and 
nine per cent in the three following years; and merchandise 
purchases rose each year in the period with the major 
increases being in 1965 and 1966 also. While both the sales 
and purchases of merchandise were largely made in the 
Canadian market, i.e. about four-fifths of the totals in the 
case of sales and around two-thirds for purchases, a trend 
towards increased participation in international trade was 
apparent, Between 1964 and 1969 the exports of these 
companies rose by 125 per cent and the value of their 
merchandise imports increased by 134 per cent. Asa result, 
exports of the reporting corporations accounted for some 
25'/2 per cent of their sales in 1969 compared with just 
over 18 per cent five years earlier, and 38'/2 per cent of 
their purchases were made abroad in 1969 compared with 
about 28 per cent in 1964. 


Over the period there was very little variation in the 
funds obtained in total from intemal and external sources. 


These amounted to just over $2 billion in each year except 
1968 when about $1'/2 billion was obtained. However, 
marked variations occurred in the sources of these funds. 
Funds from internal generation through retained earnings 
and depreciation allowances grew each year and reduced 
the requirements for external financing. In fact, in 1968 
such internal funds were sufficient, on a net basis, to meet 
all requirements and there was a net outflow from the 
companies. In terms of percentage of total requirements, 
internal generation accounted for 62 per cent in 1965, 64 
per cent in 1966, 68 per cent in 1967 and 82 per cent in 
1969. A marked change also occurred over the period in the 
sourcing of external funds. In both 1965 and 1966 the 
major source of external funds was the United States and 
principally from affiliated companies in that country. This 
source accounted for more than 70 per cent of total 
external requirements in 1965 and for more than 60 per 
cent in 1966. In 1967, there was a sharp decline in inflows 
from the United States and a sharp increase in sourcing in 
Canada with the latter accounting for two-thirds of all 
external financing in that year. In 1968, while there was a 
net outflow of funds from the companies, this was 
comprised of a more than $200 million outflow to the 
United States partly offset by modest inflows from other 
foreign sources and from Canada. Again in 1969 the major 
source of external funds was Canada although a moderate 
amount of financing did come from the United States. 
These developments should be considered in the light of the 
relative softness in business investment in the most recent 
years which limited the overall requirements for funds, 
particularly those of a long-term nature, and the related 
easy availability of short-ierm funds in Canada through the 
banking system. 


While operating within a generally favourable economic 
environment over the period 1964 to 1969, foreign-owned 
companies appear to have expanded more rapidly than did 
the economy as a whole and particularly so in regard to 
international trade. 


Much of the sharp increase in the exports and imports 
of reporting companies stemmed from the implementation 
of the Canada-United States automotive agreement in 
1965. This resulted in substantially increased two-way trade 
between Canada and the United States in automotive 
products. The operations of the major motor vehicle 
manufacturers in Canada are included in this report and 
represent the largest part of the totals shown for the 
transportation equipment industry. Exports of companies 
in the transportation equipment industry rose from $375 
million in 1964 to $3,138 million in 1969, Imports by 
these companies amounted to $715 million in 1964 and to 
$3,232 million in 1969. These increases are largely attri- 
butable to the motor vehicle companies and result from the 
automotive agreement. If the transportation equipment 


companies are excluded, exports of all the other reporting 
companies increased about in line with total Canadian 
exports (excluding automotive products). For these same 
companies exports as a proportion of total sales declined 
over the period as did imports as a proportion of total 
purchases. It should be noted that some industry groups 
appear to have increased their emphasis on international 
trade, notably the machinery and electrical products 
industry, while others including the mining and primary 
metals, chemicals, and food and beverage groups both 
exported and imported relatively less. 


The merchandise exports of the reporting corporations 
exceeded their imports of goods in each year in the 1964 to 
1969 period. The favourable balance achieved on inter- 
national trade in merchandise ranged between $355 million 
and $600 million in each year with the exception of 1965 
when the surplus was only $20 million. 


The income of the companies covered by the survey 
came almost wholly from sales and the small amounts 
derived from other sources originated mainly in Canada. 
The major current expenses of the respondents, other than 
the purchase of merchandise, was the outlay for salaries and 
wages and this was incurred almost entirely in Canada. In 
total, purchases of merchandise and salary and wage 
payments accounted for more than four-fifths of all current 
expenses. The other current expenses were also incurred 
largely in Canada, with only about one-tenth of such 
payments going to non-residents. Payments abroad for such 
purposes as royalties, management fees and research and 
development were relatively small in all years and their 
proportions of total expenses changed little over the period 
reviewed. Interest payments rose from $50 million in 1964 
to $91 million in 1969 and their share of total non- 
merchandise expenses also increased, reflecting the general 
rise in interest rates that took place during the 1964 to 
1969 period. 


The other major type of payment reported by the 
surveyed corporations was dividends and, as all the 
respondent companies are more than 50 per cent foreign- 
owned, the bulk of such payments went to non-residents. 
In total, dividend payments amounted to between $376 
million and $459 million during the period, the high point 
being 1966 and the low 1967. The decline in dividends 
after 1966 was due partly to the slower growth in profits 
after the drop experienced in 1967, and partly to the 
propensity of the reporting corporations to retain a larger 
proportion of the profits in the business. In regard to the 
latter, the proportion of net profits retained increased from 
about 50 per cent in the first three years of the period to 
58 per cent in 1967, 62 per cent in 1968 and 64 per cent in 
1969. Of the total dividends declared, about 90 per cent 
were credited to non-residents in 1964, 1965 and 1966 but 
this proportion declined to some four-fifths in subsequent 
years. It should be noted that there is a great diversity in 
dividend policies among individual companies. During the 


period under review, some companies paid no dividends at 
all, some paid dividends in some years but not in others, 
and those paying dividends devoted varying proportions of 
net profits to this purpose, with a few disbursing dividends 
in excess of the current year’s profits. 


In all years in the period, the foreign non-merchandise 
payments of the reporting corporations greatly exceeded 
such receipts from abroad, with the deficits on this trade, 
after allowing for the withholding tax, ranging from around 
$500 million to $600 million. These deficits exceeded the 
surpluses earned on international! merchandise trade and 
resulted in overall deficits on international current trans- 
actions of the order of $100 million to $150 million in 
1964, 1967, 1968 and 1969, of the order of $200 million 
in 1966 and of about $500 million in 1965. 


The respondents also provided information on the 
extent and sourcing of their financing. Such financing 
comes partly from internal sources through retained 
earnings and depreciation allowances, and partly from 
external sources through borrowings and the sale of equity. 
The performance of the respondents should be viewed in 
the light of the general economic environment during the 
1964 to 1969 period and of special factors affecting their 
operations. In general, the period from 1964 to 1969 was 
one of economic expansion for Canada. However, the rate 
of expansion varied through the period. Particularly rapid 
growth occurred in the 1964 to 1966 period. The average 
annual rate of increases was in excess of 10 per cent of 
gross national product, more than 13 per cent for exports, 
15 per cent for imports, 10 per cent for manufacturers’ 
shipments and more than 20 per cent for business invest- 
ment. In 1967, the rate of growth declined sharply with a 
seven per cent growth rate in gross national expenditure, a 
four per cent increase in manufacturers’ shipments and an 
actual slight decline in business investment. Exports and 
imports also grew less rapidly. In 1968 and 1969, economic 
growth again accelerated but with the exception of exports 
and imports, the rates of increase were smaller than in the 
earlier period and in the case of business investment, a 
further decline was recorded in 1968 and recovery did not 
occur until 1969. 


In addition to information on their overall transactions 
and financing the companies provided data on a geo- 
graphical basis and on transactions with parents and 
affiliates. 


By far the largest part of both income and expenses 
were within Canada, about three-quarters in each case. 
Foreign transactions were largely with the United States. 
Thus, of the total income received from foreign sources, 
approximately two-thirds was from the United States and 
of the total expenses incurred abroad, more than three- 
quarters were in that country. In the period under review 
the proportion of foreign income and expenses due to 
United States transactions increased sharply. In the case of 


foreign income, the proportion derived from the United 
States increased from 59 per cent in 1964 to 81 per cent in 
1969 and in the case of foreign expenses, those incurred in 
the United States rose from 76 per cent to 85 per cent over 
the same period. Much of this growing importance of the 
United States as both a market and a source of supply 
resulted from the increased trade connected with the 
automotive agreement. However, even if the transportation 
equipment industry is excluded, the other industries as a 
whole also showed a greater dependency on the United 
States market with the proportion rising from 60 per cent 
in 1964 to 68 per cent in 1969. The industries other than 
transportation equipment also showed a slight tendency to 
rely increasingly on the United States as a source of supply, 
obtaining 65 per cent of their imports from that country in 
1964 and 66'/2 per cent in 1969. 


Transactions with foreign parents and _ affiliates 
accounted for a substantial portion of the total inter- 
national transactions of these subsidiary companies. Of 
total income received from abroad, almost all of which 
resulted from exports, more than one-half came from 
affiliated companies. The proportion grew sharply over the 
period, from 49 per cent in 1964 to 74 per cent in 1969. 
There was an even greater reliance on affiliates as a source 
of supply with about three-quarters of foreign expenses 
(including dividends) being with such affiliates, The propor- 
tion for merchandise purchases from affiliates was slightly 
less, averaging about 72 per cent. In the case of both total 
expenses and expenses for merchandise purchases, the 
proportion going to affiliates showed little change over the 
period. There were, however, some marked differences in 
the proportion of trade accounted for by affiliates in the 
United States and in other foreign countries. Exports to 
affiliates in the United States accounted for 61 per cent of 
total exports to that country in 1964 and for 82 per cent in 
1969. Exports to affiliates in other countries accounted for 
28 per cent of such trade in 1964 and this proportion 
changed little over the period. Purchases from affiliates in 
the United States accounted for about 66 per cent in 1969 
of all purchases in that country while purchases from 
affiliates in other foreign countries accounted for almost 78 
per cent of the total. The very sharp increase in exports to 
affiliates in the United States was largely the result of 


increasing trade between Canadian automotive producers 
and their United States parents and affiliates. 


This report also provides information on the operations 
of subsidiary companies on the basis of the country in 
which ownership of the subsidiaries is vested. These 
subsidiary companies are largely owned in the United 
States. In 1964, about 83 per cent of the revenues of all 
companies covered were accounted for by subsidiaries 
owned in the United States, 10 per cent by British-owned 
companies and the remaining seven per cent by companies 
owned in other foreign countries. By 1969, the United 
States proportion had increased to about 87 per cent while 
the proportion for Britain had declined to eight per cent 
and that of other countries was down to five per cent. 


There are certain marked similarities among these 
companies regardless of country of ownership. The major 
foreign market for all three groups was the United States. 
In 1969, this country accounted for 78 per cent of the 
exports of United States-owned companies, 61 per cent of 
those of British-owned companies and 74 per cent in the 
case of other foreign-owned companies. For all three groups 
this proportion was greater than in 1964. 


The major differences were in the source of imports, In 
i969, United States-owned companies obtained about 92 
per cent of their imports from the United States while 
companies controlled in Britain and other foreign countries 
obtained more than 65 per cent of their imports from 
countries other than the United States. The imports for all 
groups were principally in the form of purchases from 
foreign affiliates, 77 per cent for United States-owned 
companies, 54 per cent for British-owned companies and 81 
per cent for companies owned in other foreign countries. 
The foreign sales of British-owned companies were 
primarily to non-affiliates with less than one-third of total 
sales going to affiliates. Both United States-owned 
companies and those owned in other foreign countries 
(excluding Britain) shipped the larger proportion of their 
exports to affiliates. 


In short, the country of ownership does not appear to 
affect the extent of international trade of a subsidiary 
company but companies do tend to source their imports 
with parents and affiliates and to sell in the largest most 
accessible foreign market, namely the United States. 


SECTION 1. — INCOME, EXPENSES, EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Income and Expenses, 1964 to 1969 


Income 

The total income of the reporting corporations 
amounted to $25 billion in 1969, some three-fifths above 
the $151/2 billion shown for 1964. Income rose each year 
in the period, the year-over-year gain being 12 per cent 
between both 1964 and 1965 and 1965 and 1966, and of 
eight to nine per cent between subsequent years. This trend 
was largely the result of developments in operating sales as 
these accounted for 98 per cent of the total income 
reported for each year in the 1964 to 1969 period. The rise 
in operating sales over the period was 61 per cent, a better 


performance than that shown by the factory shipments of 
all Canadian manufacturers which grew by 46 per cent 
between 1964 and 1969. 


Sales to foreign markets accounted for an important 
and growing proportion of the total operating sales of the 
respondents, rising from $2.8 billion in 1964 to $6.3 billion 
in 1969 and comprising 25.6 per cent of total sales in 1969 
compared with 18.3 per cent five years earlier. The gain in 
dollar terms was 125 per cent which is about two and 
three-quarters times the increase shown in domestic sales 
and half again as much as the 81 per cent rise shown in 
total Canadian merchandise exports over the period. 


SUMMARY TABLE 1. — Income and Expenses, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1964 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Income: 
From operating sales........ 15.210 16,974 19,084 20,819 22S 24,458 
Other current receipts) ..... 301 379 408 414 450 554 
Total wicome= 40. ..65 40 inc. 15,511 17,353 19,492 245233 23,168 25,012 
Expenses: 
Merchandise purchases?) 8,740 10,008 11,685 125585 133303 14,769 
Other current expenses(3) . . 5,287 5,922 6,547 P2350 7,929 8,511 
i OtAL CX PClSCN eater. eters 14,027 15,930 18,232 19.917 21,432 23,280 


(1) Comprises interest, dividends, rent, royalties, payments for scientific research, etc. 


(2) Includes capital equipment items. 


(3) Covers salaries and wages, interest, rent, royalties, outlays on research, etc., and excludes dividends. 


The major stimulus to the growth in both sales and 
exports came from the transportation equipment industry. 
The rapid expansion of the automotive industry parti- 
cularly in exports, following the Canada-United States 
automotive agreement of 1965 was the major factor in the 
growth shown by this industry. Sales by firms in the 
transportation equipment industry increased from $2.6 
billion in 1964 to $6.2 billion in 1969 and exports rose 
from $375 million to $3.1 billion over the period. Firms in 
some other industry groups also showed significant 
increases in sales and exports over the period, notably those 
in the gas and oil, machinery and metal fabricating, 
chemical products and pulp and paper industries. While all 
industry groups expanded sales over the 1964 to 1969 
period, exports declined in the cases of three groupings, the 
wholesale trade, the food and beverage, and the other 
non-manufacturing classifications. The declines in the first 
two of these groups were substantial, and resulted from 
lower foreign sales of grains by the wholesalers and a drop 
in the flour exports of firms in the food and beverage 
industry. 


The proportions of the total sales of the reporting 
corporations going to foreign markets during the 1964 to 
1969 period varied considerably both from industry to 
industry and from year to year. The four industry groups 
depending most heavily upon foreign markets in all years in 
the period were the pulp and paper, the wholesale trade, 
the mining and primary metals, and the transportation 
equipment classes, ranked in that order in all the years 
covered except for 1969 when the transportation equip- 
ment category replaced the wholesale trade in second 
position, with the wholesale trade group falling to the 
fourth spot. However, the proportions of shipments going 
to export markets were lower in 1969 than in 1964 for the 
first three of these industries. Thus, the share of the sales 
consigned to foreign markets fell from 64.7 per cent in 
1964 to 57.7 per cent in 1969 in the case of pulp and paper 
group, from 55.9 per cent to 38.5 per cent for the 
wholesale trade class and from 47.9 per cent to 43.7 per 
cent for the mining and primary metals group. On the other 
hand, the operation of the automotive pact boosted the 
proportion of the sales of the transportation equipment 


industry from 143 per cent in 1964 to 50.4 per cent five of output in 1969 than in 1964, these were the machinery 
years later. Three other industries exported a larger portion and metal fabricating, the gas and oil and the electrical 
products classes. 


SUMMARY TABLE 2. — Total Sales, Export Sales, Proportions of Export Sales to Total Sales, Total Purchases, 
Purchases Made Abroad and Proportions of Purchases Made Abroad to Total Purchases. All Reporting Corporations, 
Annually, 1964 to 1969 


Per cent 
Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 increase 
1964-1969 
Values: In millions of dollars % 
eee 15,210 16,974 19,084 20,819 22,718 24458 60.8 
Value of Canadian manufacturers’ shipments’) .. 30,856 33,881 37,303 38,955 42,061 45,076 46.1 
SS ee ee ee 2,785 3,011 3,881 4,575 5,541 6,270 125.1 
Value of total Canadian exports(?2) 2.2... 000, 8,238 8,745 10,326 11,338 13,537 14,874 80.6 
Total merchandise purchases ............... 8,740 10,008 11,685 12,585 13,503 14,769 69.0 
Merchandise purchased abroad .............. 2,430 2,992 3,481 4,068 4,966 5,684 133.9 
Value of total Canadian imports?) ........... 7,537 8,627 10,102 10,772 12,162 14,014 85.9 
Proportions: In percentages 
Total operating sales to value of Canadian 
manufacturers’ shipments ................ 49 3 50.1 51.2 53.4 54.0 54.3 - 
Export sales to total operating sales .......... 18.3 17.7 20.3 22.0 24.4 25.6 - 
Export sales to total Canadian exports ........ 33.8 34.4 37.6 40.4 40.9 42.2 - 
Purchases abroad to total purchases .......... 27.8 29.9 29.8 32.3 36.8 38.5 ~ 
Purchases abroad to total Canadian imports ..... Seek 34.7 34.5 37.8 40.8 40.6 - 
(1) Data provided by the Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(2) Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, Fourth Quarter, 1970, DBS. 
SUMMARY TABLE 3. — Total Sales, and Export Sales, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 
Annually, 1964, 1967 and 1969 
In millions of dollars 
Total sales Export sales 
Industry 
1964 1967 1969 1964 1967 1969 
Mining and primary metals .............-.--- 760 892 983 364 410 430 
ES I a ee ee ee 2,813 3,562 4,113 277 399 569 
Machinery and metal fabricating ...........- 1111 1,504 1,694 99 175 232 
Transportation equipment ..........+-++55: 2,615 4,643 6,226 375 1,748 3,138 
Electrical products ........---eeeeeeeees 962 1,314 1,482 90 161 174 
Chemical products ........--+ eee ee seers 1,120 1,377 1,600 109 99 152 
Food and beverage .......---- eee eeeeee 1,471 1711 1,885 143 117 96 
Pulp and paper .... 2.222 ee cece eee eecees 1,158 1,436 1,621 749 817 936 
Other manufacturing ..........-+--ee2eee> 980 1321 1,535 79 92 124 
Wholesale trade ......cc csc cnceccccenns 868 1,032 1,051 485 543 405 
Other non-manufacturing ........---+-555:5 1,352 2,027 2,268 15 14 14 
oS Dee er a re 15,210 20,819 24,458 2,785 4,575 6,270 


SUMMARY TABLE 4. — Exports as Proportions of Total Operating Sales and Purchases Abroad as Proportions 
of Total Purchases, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1964 to 1969 


In percentages 
en 


Purchases abroad as proportions 
of total purchases 


Export sales as proportions 
of total sales 


Industry ee eee 

1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

we a eS eee 
Mining and primary metals ......... 47.9 45.6 446 46.0 48.1 43.7 259 25.) 21.6 24.7020 
Gas SRP Ora P sk wala bars ie eras 98 95 103 112 13.1 13.8 25.1. 249-233 .223 3 
Machinery and metal fabricating ..... 89 79 102 116 12.5 13.7 38.8 39.8 436 4534300 
Transportation equipment ......... 143 152 27.5 376 440 504 439 52.0 545 61:/, 0 
PAROCHIAL DIOGUICIS | Fo uaa Nov arepanciate ccs 94 94 99 123 134 11.7 29.8 303 308 295032550 
PHCIIC A OLR CUS ao oi oycetn se Saal fot 97° 83 93 72 80 95 329-313 279 233530 
Pood and DCVerare maak ore eile side 97 89 83 68 53 51 24.1 217 19:5 “9%, see 
Pile ale Papene sn Ge winw ease ee aes 64.7 634 61.8 56.7 57.1 577 7.6 75 6.6 ~Diseee 
Cilien manvilacturige: 7 ot w 2s tie 81 79 76 70 74 “81 32.0 336 295 3133353. 
BV iMOSdIeATAGE eR Gae wo Heiss ees 55.9 554 589 52.6 49.5 385 25.7 27.0 234 239 24a 
Other non-manufacturing .......... 1.1.: 1.0 05 ©07 10 06 950 (63 3:8 > =4.)55eee 
EGTA aii eee ters tte as 18.3 17.7. 203 22.0 244 25.6 27.8 29.9 29,8 32:3 3:36;5meee 


NOTE: The value figures upon which the percentages above are based are shown for 1964, 1967 and 1969 in Summary Tables 3 and 6, and for 
1965, 1966 and 1968 in Appendix VIII. 


Expenses 


The income of the reporting corporations from sources 
other than operating sales rose from $301 million in 1964 
to $554 million in 1969, a somewhat larger percentage gain 
than that shown by sales, but still only equivalent to two 
per cent of the total in 1969. The major components of 
these ‘other current receipts’ are interest, rent on property 
and equipment, dividends, and payments received for 
research and development work; about four-fifths of these 
originate in Canada. 


The major items in the 1969 other income total were 
interest $122 million, rents, $96 million, dividends, $82 
million and fees for research and development, $26 million. 
The substantial rise in interest payments, from $59 million 
in 1964 to $98 million in 1967, and $122 million in 1969 
probably reflects the rising trend in general interest rates 
which took place during this period. 


The foreign-owned subsidiaries covered in the survey 
reported total expenses of $23.3 billion in 1969, about 
two-thirds more than the $14 billion outlay made in 1964. 
Purchases of merchandise including capital items comprised 
just over three-fifths of total expenses throughout the 1964 
to 1969 period, the proportions accounted for by this type 
of expense ranging from a low of 62.3 per cent in 1964 toa 
high of 64.1 per cent in 1966. 


The reporting corporations relied upon foreign 
suppliers for a sizeable and growing part of their purchases 
of merchandise during the 1964 to 1969 period. Their 
imports of goods rose from $2.4 billion in 1964 to $5.7 
billion five years later, an increase of about 134 per cent. 
This compares with the 125 per cent increase shown in 
their merchandise exports over this period, and the rise of 
about 86 per cent indicated for total Canadian merchandise 
imports between 1964 and 1969. 


SUMMARY TABLE 5S. — Income Other Than From Operating Sales, All Reporting Corporations, by Major Item, 


Annually, 1964, 1967 and 1969 


Value Percentage distribution 
In millions of dollars %o 
Item 

1964 1967 1969 1964 1967 1969 

TW ATONETECOIVERS youd) coun Cie. Kee race nv desk a aha 59 98 122 19.6 23.7 pape 
Rent from property and equipment .......... 46 ai 96 153 LA Lia 
ROO TOCEIVOU 6 te, SR it cea Ee eh A 6 oi, 55 82 17.6 13.3 14.8 
Payments for research and development ....... 16 28 26 = Pe. 6.8 4.7 
WATER RTE CCIOING Cake eruin oak eas Sata he avs 127 162 228 472 39.1 41.2 
OG rater arn tte eo ars ete whee 5 301 414 554 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SUMMARY TABLE 6. — Total Purchases and Purchases Abroad, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 


Annually, 1964, 1967 and 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Industry 
1964 

Mining and primary metals .............. 301 
Ee Ee vg Vays ak wu wee ne 1,516 
Machinery and metal fabricating ........... 631 
Transportation equipment ............... 1,629 
NS a er er 514 
BS US ss 575 
ON a 921 
ES a, RG Gf gc 6 ck ai ew Kee 473 
SMe THMMIULOCOUTING ooo ee ee 519 
ni 787 
Other non-manufacturing ............... 874 

EO I aa a eae a 8,740 


Each of the 11 industry groups had higher merchandise 
purchases in 1969 than five years earlier, and all but one, 
the food and beverage category, reported higher purchases 
abroad in 1969. The transportation equipment industry 
accounted for a major part of the rises shown in both total 
purchases and purchases abroad over the period, its 
purchases being responsible for $2.8 billion of the $6 
billion total increase in purchases and for $2'/2 billion of 
the $3'/4 billion overall gain in imports. As in the case of 
the sales and exports of this industry, the increases in 
purchases and in imports stemmed from the imple- 
mentation of the Canada-United States automotive pact of 
1965. Two other industry groups, the gas and oil, and the 
other non-manufacturing classification, show substantially 
higher purchases in 1969 than in 1964, those of the former 
being up by $863 million and those of the latter showing a 
gain of $698 million. The rises indicated for the other seven 
groups with higher purchases were more modest, ranging 
from $107 million in the case of the mining and primary 
metals class to $334 million for the electrical products 
group. Three other industry groups, in addition to the 
transportation equipment class, expanded their imports by 
more than $100 million over the 1964 to 1969 period, 
those of the gas and oil class rising by $194 million, those 
of the machinery and metal fabricating increasing by $176 
million and those of the electrical products industry 
gaining $119 million. Of the remaining seven industry 
groups, six had increases in imports ranging from less than 
$2 million for the mining and primary metals grouping to 
$83 million for the chemical products class while the food 
and beverage industry imported $12 million less in 1969 
than in 1964. 


Of the 11 industry groupings used in this study, four 
relied on foreign sources for a substantially higher 


Total purchases 


Purchases abroad 


1967 1969 1964 1967 1969 
384 408 78 95 79 
2,045 2,379 380 468 574 
848 878 245 384 421 
3,184 4.433 715 1,966 3,232 
750 848 153 221 272 
752 820 189 213 272 
1,064 1,075 222 210 210 
663 713 36 38 60 
665 746 166 208 236 
867 897 202 207 252 
1,363 1,572 44 58 16 
12,585 14,769 2,430 4,068 5,684 


proportion of their merchandise purchases in 1969 than in 
1964, two depended upon foreign suppliers for a signifi- 
cantly lower portion of their purchases, and the remaining 
five groups showed little change in the relative extent of 
their dependence upon imported goods over the 1964 to 
1969 period. The transportation equipment industry 
purchased about 73 per cent of requirements of 
merchandise abroad in 1969 compared with about 44 per 
cent five years earlier, a development, as mentioned 
previously, resulting largely from the operation of the auto 
agreement. The three other industry groups reporting 
substantially higher proportionate purchases abroad over 
the period were the machinery and metal fabricating 
classification with imports up from about 39 per cent in 
1964 to almost 48 per cent in 1969, the electrical products 
group, up from 30 to 32 per cent, and the wholesale trade 
category which imported some 28 per cent of its 
merchandise requirements in 1969 compared with around 
25'/2 per cent in 1964. On the other hand, the mining and 
primary metals industry obtained only about 19/2 per 
cent of its merchandise needs from foreign sources in 1969 
compared with about 26 per cent in 1964, and the food 
and beverage group decreased its dependency upon external 
sources from some 24 per cent to 19'/2 per cent over the 
period. The other five industry groups had changes in the 
foreign sourcing of their purchases of one percentage point 
or less between 1964 and 1969, 


As in the case of exports, the very substantial increase 
in the foreign purchases of the transportation equipment 
industry was largely responsible for the heavier reliance in 
percentage terms of all industries in 1969 than in 1964. If 
the total purchases and the purchases abroad of the 
transportation equipment industry are excluded from the 
totals, the purchases of the remaining 10 industry groups 


only increased from $7.1 billion in 1964 to $10.3 billion in 
1969, their imports only rose from $1.7 billion to $2'/2 
billion, and the proportion of imports to total purchases 
was only 23.7 per cent in 1969 compared with 24.1 per 
cent five years earlier, The latter proportions compare with 
the 38'/2 per cent and the 27.8 per cent shown for all 
industries in 1969 and 1964. 


The current expenses of the reporting corporations 
other than for the purchase of goods amounted to $8 1/2 


billion in 1969, about three-fifths more than the $5.3 
billion total of five years earlier. This item, mainly because 
it includes wages and salaries, is much more important in 
total expenses than is the income from other than operating 
sales portion of total income. Thus, the ‘other current 
expense’ portion accounted for about 38 per cent of total 
expenses in 1964 and for 37 per cent in 1969, while the 
‘other current income’ comprised only two per cent of total 
income in both 1964 and 1969. 


SUMMARY TABLE 7. — Expenses Other Than for Purchases of Merchandise, All Reporting Corporations, 


by Major Item, Annually, 1964, 1967 and 1969 


Value Percentage distribution 
In millions of dollars % 
Item 

1964 1967 1969 1964 1967 1969 
NALATICT ANUSWADES Gage ier obo eines checks 2510 3,562 4,144 48.6 48.6 48.7 
FELEOT SAS Maser ts) Sate are Pate di gk aida hake wee 113 214 274 2.1 Do Sia 
Rent on property and equipment .......... Lot 182 223 203 2D 2.6 
Charges for research and development ....... 98 120 Lit 12, 1.6 hs 
REV IAIE® PAIL Oe eects ia. cr oe ene eed ere 65 87 114 (Ne 122 1.4 

Managerial and administrative charges, 
GE TCITE UIE CLOIS 1CCS tan say cig en reese 43 a7 68 0.8 0.8 0.8 
EPO iielce XDENSCS eve) Se, Sag ge wince oa 4.9 tele = 2,201 3,110 Srey 42.9 42.4 42.0 
PL ORAL: Meeks Pa ets sets so e9 ) civ ses ers Foe )'© 5,287 TER ee? 8,511 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Earnings and Their Disposition 


The reporting corporations had total profits of $2.1 
billion in 1964, $2.4 billion in 1967 and $2.8 billion in 
1969. Of the 1964 total profits, 28.1 per cent went for 
income taxes, 33.7 per cent was put aside as depreciation, 
depletion and similar allowances, and the remaining 38.2 
per cent represented the net profits. The 1969 total profit 
was disposed of as follows; 27'/2 per cent for income 
taxes, 34.9 per cent for depreciation and similar reserves, 
and the other 37.6 per cent was the year’s net profit. The 
net profit was, in turn, either paid out as dividends or kept 
in the business as retained earnings. In 1964, $385 million 
or 47.6 per cent of the year’s net profit was paid out as 
dividends and the remaining $423 million, or 52.4 per cent, 
kept for use in the business. As proportions of total profits, 
dividends amounted to 18.2 per cent in 1964 and to 13.4 
per cent in 1969 while retained earnings were equivalent to 
20 per cent of the 1964 total profit and to 24.2 per cent of 
that of 1969. The share of dividends going to residents of 
Canada was 94 per cent in 1964 and 15.9 per cent five 
years later. Dividends paid to non-residents, mainly 
investors in the United States, totalled $349 million in 
1964 and $318 million in 1969. These dividend figures 
include the Canadian withholding tax and, thus, may be as 
much as 15 per cent higher than the actual outflow of 
funds used to pay dividends to foreign investors. Allowing 
for this reduction in dividends paid abroad, the share of 


total profits going to Canadian governments as income and 
withholding taxes could have been of the order of 30 per 
cent in 1964 and of 29 per cent in 1969, 


Dividends Declared and Net Profits 


Trends in dividend payments varied from those shown 
for profits. Such payments increased substantially from 
1964 to 1966 with the proportion of profits paid out as 
dividends rising from 47.6 per cent to 50.4 per cent. In 
1967 there was a sharper decline in dividend payments than 
in profits and although profits improved in both 1968 and 
1969 dividend payments remained at about the 1967 level. 
As a result, dividend payments as a proportion of profits 
declined to 42.2 per cent in 1967, to 37.8 per cent in 1968 
and to 35.7 per cent in 1969. This lower level of dividend 
payments in the 1967 to 1969 period was primarily in the 
form of reduced payments abroad as payments to Canadian 
shareholders tended to rise throughout the period. 


The data provided by the respondent companies 
suggest that there are wide differences in the dividend 
policies of individual companies and, possibly, of whole 
industries as well. Dividend payments in any one year, 
particularly in the cases of wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
appear to have little relation to the profits realized in that 
year. Some of the reporting corporations paid no dividends 
in any of the years covered, some paid substantial dividends 


SUMMARY TABLE 8. — Total Profits, Provisions for Income Taxes and for Depreciation and Similar Purposes, 
Dividends Declared and Retained Earnings, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1964, 1967 and 1969 


Item 1964 1967 1969 
Value: In millions of dollars 
—Total profits 
1 SS pa A Lan gaia i et AOR ye ani” 15,511 21 ,233 25,012 
MEE? OS eet Ue PRS er eee fairy 13,399 18,799 22,197 
NEE Radin e. ak Beg eG a Ss aa due Fein s shad 08 2,112 2,434 2,815 
—Net profits 
NE OENG asl e-c Win watae fale wo bs MA eRe OG 2,112 2,434 2,815 
Less provisions for 
MN CMRES fc wen tc daa dee eee Ss —593 —638 —775 
SPOUOCIRIMMS, OU So ue ad tied bo ke we —711 —906 —981 
NNN rans ares oa ar aha hse Pate sac a og-augkin PG as 808 890 1,059 
ey rar ar ne a eee 385 376 378 
INERT real 5 See DW aid uk Ge Ow RE leh ow ic 423 514 681 
a SRE ae eg eae, reread ae Snes 808 890 1,059 
Proportions: In percentages 
Of total profits 
RENTS BE SICOIIO TEXOS Lk ke ev Ow so ew 28.1 26.2 ra pe 
Premeene SOT CEPTECIatiON, CIC. 2. ee ee eae 33.7 37.2 34.9 
ER ge oS gag Aacs ay eb 2k kw nee ke 88 38.2 36.6 37.6 
Of which, dividends comprised ............-.50255- { 18.2 { 15.5 13.4 
SEMPER TCTRINON CAINMISS, kw eu kp ov ves bees OD Ss ha eee 
Ae Paes ost hy och aia a Wa are a Aan 6,6 Ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Of net profits 
NEES EE ae a ee ee ae eee 47.6 42.2 35.7 
EN a a nek Xr wa Wie kai WUE caele S08 52.4 57.8 64.3 
Pt ek diare oy x ap%b 08 pele we ov DIB 0 ie 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(1) Excludes purchases of capital equipment. 


SUMMARY TABLE 9. — Dividends Declared by Geographical Area, All Reporting Corporations, 
Annually, 1964 to 1969 


Dividends declared 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
 _. 0) TE {alot eee ee Se ee 
Amounts to residents of: In millions of dollars 

SN ASP es eee 307 336 367 279 291 279 
Other foreign countries .........-.50005% 42 45 46 42 4] 39 
All foreign countries... 2.6... eee eee eee 349 381 413 321 332 318 
gg a a iss We 0d witiole Be 88 36 et 46 55 52 60 
TO” EP ren eee et ee ae 385 425 459 376 384 378 


ete ee ne ESSE 
Proportions of totals to residents of: In percentages 


ee Sn PECL Te 79.7 79.0 80.0 74.2 75.8 73.8 
Other foreign countries .........--5++55: 1109, 16 5c, M00 I ee 
All foreign countries .... 6.666005 eee eee 90.6 89.6 90.0 85.4 86.5 84.1 
CN eas Suavaave Web die sit 4 9S e'0.0e ews 94. 104 D'S BS ee 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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in some years and none in others, and a few firms paid 
dividends in excess of the current year’s net profits. These 
actions are probably related to the relative needs of the 
subsidiary or the foreign parent for funds at differing points 
in time and at different stages of expansion programs. While 
these divergent actions tend to nullify each other in total, 
their effects are apparent in the data shown in the two 
summary tables below and in Table 1 which cover the 
activities of the 11 individual industry groups in_ this 
field. 


Summary Table 10 below shows the proportions of 
dividends declared to net profits realized by the 
reporting corporations by the 11 industry groups for 
each year in the 1964 to 1969 period; the dollar figures 
on which these percentages are based are given in Table 
1 at the end of this section. The industry data illustrate 
the wide fluctuations in the relationship of dividends to 
net profits earned, both between the various industry 
classes and for the same industries from year to year. In 
1964, for example, while the 11 industry groups taken 
together paid out about 47'/2 per cent of their net 
profits in the form of dividends, the proportions 
devoted to this use by the individual industry groups 
ranged from 20 per cent for the transportation equip- 
ment class to 143 per cent for the respondents in the 
chemical products business, Also, while the industries in 
aggregate used about 50'/2 per cent of their 1966 
total net profits to pay dividends to their shareholders, 
the portions used by specific industry classes varied 
from 23 per cent in the case of the mining and primary 
metals group to 115 per cent for the transportation 
equipment category. Finally, in 1969, while the 
respondents taken together paid out about 36 per cent 
of their aggregate net profits to shareholders, the 
proportion used thusly by individual industries was as 


low as nine per cent in the case of the transportation 
group and as high as 56 per cent for the chemical 
products classification. The wide fluctuations in the 
proportions of net profits used for dividend payments 
by specific industries from year to year is evident in 
such industries as the transportation equipment one 
where dividend payments were equivalent to 115 per 
cent of net profits in 1966 and to only nine per cent 
in 1969, and by the chemical products group which had 
dividends equivalent to 143 per cent of net profits in 
1964 and to only about 56 per cent five years later, 
Similarly, the dividends paid by the other manufacturing 
group of industries were equivalent to 111 per cent of 
net profits in 1965 but accounted for only 31 per cent 
of profits in 1969. Despite these conflicting trends, it 
does appear that the respondents, both individually and 
in aggregate, have been devoting less of their net profits 
in relative terms to dividends in the more recent years, 
i.e. from 1967 onward. Nine of the 11 industry groups 
had lower proportion of net earnings going to dividends 
in 1969 than five years earlier, and eight of these were 
lower than in 1966. The data also seem to indicate that 
certain industry groups normally pay out higher propor- 
tions of net profits than do others. In the six years 
covered, such payments by the chemical products class 
ranged between 56 per cent and 143 per cent and the 
proportions of net profits used to pay dividends by the 
gas and oil industry were within the relatively high 
limits of 43 per cent to 55 per cent in all years in the 
period. On the other hand, the dividends paid by the 
mining and primary metals industry accounted for less 
than 40 per cent of the net profits in five of the six 
years covered and those disbursed by the other non- 
manufacturing classification were less than 27 per cent 
of net earnings in all but one year in the 1964 to 1969 
period. 


SUMMARY TABLE 10, — Dividends Declared as Proportions of Net Profits, All Reporting Corporations, 


by Industry, Annually, 1964 to 1969 


In percentages 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Minne anceOrinary iietalss: (ci.)o cies nuke a S3.3 oie 2333 43.5 39.0 15.3 
SSI CTT I a) CSR gar RR 47.1 43.5 44.6 45.6 43.1 55.0 
Machinery and metal fabricating .......... 52.6 48.4 58.5 20.3 Stes 47.7 
mransporiacion equipment. 5... s.. eas ss 5.6 Ae 20.2 WE) 114.9 18.6 12.0 a3 
PA Ciricd  PrOCUCIs tk ho racic! ey ote eae ce otis 29.0 42.5 35.4 50.0 45.2 53.7 
Cette itll OL OUUGCES eg Pele aeet lesan a aie oe 143.3 60.3 56.2 73.0 592 55.8 
Bem eea DE VOLAD Ot ya cre ana hin Sar uekexs ayes 47.2 46.2 aw A 63.5 40.0 21,5 
PO tani Oa peren wie ace Seer ait a eeaaes on 29.7 60.2 46.2 69.6 321 21.8 
Cerda nara C WITINe =o ok sacs als os Sele tas 43.8 L107 43.1 43.1 64.6 31.0 
MeL OSale AUG ons fst ive ei a ee agit wos | 56.2 50.0 29.4 18.8 58.3 50.0 
Other non-manufacturing ............... 45.5 26.9 25.8 19.0 17.9 20.0 
LE a ane er ee Stet 47.6 50.3 50.4 42.2 37.8 35.4 
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SECTION 2. — CURRENT INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS 


The foreign-owned subsidiaries covered in this study 
include many of the largest business enterprises in 
Canada and most of these are involved in large-scale 
international transactions in both goods and services. 
The growing tendency of the larger corporations to 
conduct operations and financing activities on a multi- 
national or global basis has meant that Canadian off- 
shoots frequently have business dealings with affiliates in 
a number of foreign countries as well as with the 
common parent in the country in which it is domiciled. 
Some Canadian subsidiaries were set up primarily to 
supply the parent and/or sister companies abroad with 
raw materials or supplies while others were established 
in Canada to produce finished items for the Canadian 
market and/or for export from components and parts 
supplied by the parent’s home plant. There is also a 
substantial two-way trade in finished items of a kind 
not produced by the importing enterprise and _ this 
endeavour to rationalize output internationally has 
meant that Canadian subsidiary plants frequently are the 
sole producers of certain items which are stocked, sold 
and serviced by their parents and affiliates abroad. In 
turn, the Canadian company will import, distribute and 
service other finished goods produced by parents or 
affiliates in other countries. The benefits of such 
arrangements include not only the efficiencies and 
savings stemming from large-scale production but the 
enabling of the parent and affiliates to offer a fuller 
line of products in the market place. Services of many 
kinds are constantly being interchanged between parent 
and other companies abroad and Canadian subsidiaries, 
and these affect the Canadian balance of international 
payments as well as the trade in merchandise, since 
transfers of funds in and out of Canada are involved, 
Among such services are the return on invested capital 
in the form of interest and dividends, the payment or 
receipt of royalties, licencing fees, rent, fees for 
managerial or administrative work, recompense for 
scientific research and development operations, etc. 


In considering the international transactions in 
merchandise set out in this report, the following qualifi- 
cations should be borne in mind: the data on exports 
pertain in most instances to sales made directly by the 
respondents to foreign buyers, and the merchandise 
import figures shown refer only to purchases made by 
the respondents from foreign suppliers. Thus, the export 
figures do not include goods sold by the respondents to 
resident companies or individuals and subsequently 
exported by them, and the imported merchandise totals 
do not include goods of foreign origin purchased from 
suppliers in Canada. Also, the imported merchandise 
figures include in most cases custom duties, sales taxes 
and the cost of transportation within Canada. 


Merchandise Exports and Imports, 1964 to 1969 


The reporting corporations exported goods worth 
$6.3 billion in 1969, almost $31/2 billion more than 
five years earlier. United States was the most important 
market during all years in the 1964 to 1969 period, 
accounting for more more than four-fifths of the total 
exports of the respondents in 1969, a substantial 
increase over the three-fifths of the total absorbed in 
1964. While the exports going to countries other than 
the United States showed little change in value terms 
over the period, amounting to between $1.1 billion and 
$1'/4 billion in all years, the proportion they 
comprised of the total fell sharply, from about two- 
fifths in 1964 to 181/2 per cent in 1969. 


The respondents increased their foreign purchases 
fairly steadily during the 1964 to 1969 period with 
their imports rising from $2.4 billion in 1964 to $5.7 
billion five years later. This trend was set by imports 
from the United States which rose from $1.8 billion to 
$4.8 billion over the period and which increased their 
share of the total from about 73 per cent in 1964 to 
close to 84/2 per cent in 1969. 


As has been mentioned earlier, much of the very 
substantial increases in the two-way merchandise trade 
of the reporting corporations with the United States 
that took place over the 1964 to 1969 period stemmed 
from the implementation and operation of the Canada- 
United States automotive agreement of 1965. 


The external merchandise trade of the reporting 
corporations contributed materially to Canada’s balance 
of international payments position over the 1964 to 
1969 period, with their merchandise sales abroad 
exceeding their foreign purchases by amounts ranging 
between $355 million and $586 million in all years 
except 1965 when the surplus dropped to $20 million. 
As Summary Table 11 shows, the respondents earned 
substantial surpluses on their trade with countries other 
than the United States in all years in the period while 
the deficits incurred with the United States in the first 
three years of the period were transformed into 
surpluses from 1967 onward. 


Over the 1964 to 1969 period the importance of 
the United States as both a market and as a source of 
supply increased significantly in both absolute and 
relative terms. Thus, in 1964 the respondents sold goods 
to the United States valued at $1.7 billion, equivalent 
to 60/2 per cent of their total foreign shipments, and 
purchased United States goods worth $1.8 billion, or 73 
per cent of their total foreign purchases. In 1969, how- 
ever, their sales to United States totalled $5.1 billion, 
81/2 per cent of all foreign sales and their purchases 


SUMMARY TABLE 11. — Merchandise Trade Between Canada and the United States and Between Canada 
and All Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1964 to 1969 


Amount in millions of dollars 


Year and geographical area Export Imports Balance on , Imports Balance on 
te of merchandise ee of merchandise 
merchandise trade ae merchandise trade 
1964 
OS 1,681 1,771 —90 60.4 729 n/a 
Other foreign countries ....... 1,104 659 445 39.6 27.1 n/a 
All foreign countries ....... 2,785 2,430 355 100.0 100.0 n/a 
1965 
OS 1,898 2311 —413 63.0 Vick n/a 
Other foreign countries ....... 1,114 681 433 37.0 22.8 n/a 
All foreign countries ....... 3,011 2,992 20 100.0 100.0 n/a 
1966 
SE rar 2,718 2,778 —60 70.0 79.8 n/a 
Other foreign countries ....... 1,163 704 459 30.0 20.2 n/a 
All foreign countries ....... 3,881 3,481 399 100.0 100.0 n/a 
1967 
0 as ea ee 3,477 3,307 170 76.0 81.3 ie fe 
Other foreign countries ....... 1,098 761 337 24.0 18.7 66.5 
All foreign countries ....... 4,575 4,068 507 100.0 100.0 100, 
1968 
OS Sl a es 4,294 4,152 14] 77.5 83.6 24.6 
Other foreign countries....... 1,247 814 433 22.5 16.4 75.4 
All foreign countries ....... 5,541 4,966 574 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1969 
oe | 5,115 4,796 319 81.6 84.4 54.4 
Other foreign countries ....... 1155 888 267 18.4 15.6 45.6 
All foreign countries ....... 6,270 5,684 586 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Proportion in percentages 


NOTE: Merchandise imports include purchases of capital equipment items. 


Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


in that country amounted to $4.8 billion or about 
84'/2 per cent of all goods bought abroad. As the result 
of these developments, the merchandise trade of the 
reporting corporations with foreign countries, other than 
the United States, declined significantly in relative terms 
over the period although it did increase in dollar terms. 
Exports to these countries were about $50 million 
higher in 1969 than in 1964 but their share of the total 
fell from 39/2 per cent to 18/2 per cent, and, 
similarly, while imports from these countries in 1969 
were $229 million above the 1964 level, their propor- 
tion of the respondents’ total merchandise imports was 
only 15'/2 per cent at the end of the period compared 
with 27 per cent at its beginning. 


Summary Tables 12, 13 and 14 show the major and 
growing role intercompany dealings play in the inter- 
national transactions of the reporting corporations. 
Exports to affiliates rose from $1.3 billion in 1964 to 
$41/2 billion in 1969 and the proportion of foreign 
sales absorbed by associated firms grew from about 48 
per cent in 1964 to some 72 per cent five years later. 
Imports from parent and affiliated companies increased 
from $1.6 billion to $4.3 billion over the period, and 
the share of total foreign purchases accounted by this 
type of intercompany trade rose from 67 per cent in 
1964 to 76 per cent in 1969. As a result of these 
developments, the deficits incurred on merchandise trade 
with parents and affiliates in the first two years of this 


SUMMARY TABLE 12. — Merchandise Trade with Parents and Affiliates Abroad, All Reporting Corporations, 


Annually, 1964 to 1969 


Year and item 


1964 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
—In millions of dollars 
—As percentages of total foreign trade 


1965 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
—In millions of dollars 
—As percentages of total foreign trade 


1966 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
—In millions of dollars 
—As percentages of total foreign trade 


1967 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
—In millions of dollars 
—As percentages of total foreign trade 


1968 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
—In millions of dollars 
—As percentages of total foreign trade 


1969 


Trade with parents and affiliates abroad: 
—In millions of dollars 
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Export Imports of Balance on 
sales merchandise merchandise trade 
1535 1,628 —293 
479 67.0 n/a 
1,496 2,035 —§39 
49.7 68.0 n/a 
2,092 2,422 131 
59.1 69.6 32.8 
3,005 Piso | his 
65.7 it Poet 
3,763 Se? 41 
67.9 749 fe 
4,534 4,312 222 
123 yw, 37.9 


NOTE: Merchandise imports include purchases of capital equipment items. 


Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


period were converted into surpluses in succeeding 
years, the unfavourable balances of $293 million in 
1964 and of $539 million in 1965 giving way to 
favourable balances which ranged from $41 million to 
$222 million in subsequent years. 


The extent of the reliance of the respondents upon 
affiliates abroad as markets for their production and as 
sources of supply for their imported requirements varied 
considerably from industry to industry and in the 
different years in the 1964 to 1969 period. Notwith- 
standing the fluctuations from year to year apparent in 
Summary Table 14, it does appear that most other 
industry groups besides the transportation class have 
tended to depend somewhat more on sales to affiliates 
over the period, the exceptions being the mining and 
primary metals industry and the electrical products 
group. The industry trend on the import side is mixed, 
five appear to be depending more on affiliates for their 
imported needs, four seem to be relying less on such 
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associates, and two show little change in the proportions 
of their needs supplied by foreign affiliates. In general, 
the sharply increased trade with affiliates was primarily 
due to the great expansion in both the exports and 
imports of the transportation equipment industry, 
resulting from the automotive agreement, and there is 
little evidence of any such overall trend by the other 
groups as a whole. 


International Merchandise Transactions, 1967 to 1969 


The degree to which the individual industry groups 
participated in international trade in the 1967 to 1969 
period varied considerably. As might be expected, the 
resource-based industries had large foreign sales as many 
of these enterprises were set up in Canada specifically 
to meet the needs of foreign users, both affiliates and 
independents. Thus, the pulp and paper industry 
depended upon foreign markets for 57 per cent of its 
sales in 1967, the wholesale trade, which includes grain 


SUMMARY TABLE 13. — Merchandise Trade with the United States and All Foreign Countries and with 
Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in All Foreign Countries, All Reporting 


Corporations, by Industry, 1964 


Total export sales 


Exports to parents, etc. 


Industry To av grey In : $3 nis 
United : A United : we 
States foreign United States foreign United 
countries States countries States 
$ million $ million % $ million $ million % 
Mining and primary metals ...... 253 364 69.5 219 265 82.6 
OE ne en 251 277 90.6 162 176 92.0 
Machinery and metal fabricating . . 52 99 52.5 50 86 58.1 
Transportation equipment ...... 253 xb 67.5 96 138 69.6 
Electrical products ........... 34 90 37.8 21 42 50.0 
Chemical products ........... 68 109 62.4 25 50 50.0 
Pood and beverage ........... 35 143 24.5 25 51 49.0 
Oe. rer 619 749 82.6 324 358 90.5 
Other manufacturing .......... 18 79 22.8 11 22 50.0 
ES 87 485 17.9 81 132 61.4 
Other non-manufacturing....... 1] 15 gfe 1] 15 733 
OO eae serene 1,681 2,785 60.4 1,025 1,335 76.8 
Total imports Imports from parents, etc, 
Pron From Per cent 7 In Per cent 
; all from ; all in 
Industry yeni foreign United pda foreign United 
pee countries States sate countries States 
$ million $ million % $ million $ million To 
Mining and primary metal ...... 67 78 85.9 49 58 84.5 
No a en Swe Vw lds 92 380 24.2 78 341 22.9 
Machinery and metal fabricating . . 218 245 89.0 175 195 89.7 
Transportation equipment ...... 662 715 92.6 424 462 91.8 
PEpeaTICaL PIDGUCHS. 5... ws 123 153 80.4 81 106 76.4 
Chemical products ........... 170 189 89.9 98 108 90.7 
Food and beverage ...........- 116 222 52.3 57 70 81.4 
Pulp and paper............-. 30 36 83.3 7 12 58.3 
Other manufacturing .......... 143 166 86.1 97 10S 92.4 
Wholesale trade .........-.-. 117 202 57.9 94 158 59.5 
Other non-manufacturing....... 33 44 75.0 13 13 100.0 
OE ir ae 1,771 2,430 72.9 1,173 1,628 72.1 


NOTE: Totals may not add exactly, due to rounding. 
Imports include capital equipment items. 


Data for 1967 and 1969 are given in Summary Tables 16 and 17 and for 1965, 1966 and 1968 in Appendix VIII. 


brokers, for 53 per cent, and the mining and primary 
metals class for 46 per cent. No other industry 
exceeded the average proportion of sales exported in 
that year, ie. 22 per cent, except transportation equip- 
ment operating under the automotive pact. In 1969, the 
pulp and paper industry continued to depend more on 
foreign markets than any other group and the extent of 
its reliance had increased slightly, to about 58 per cent, 
but both the mining and wholesale trade sectors 


exported smaller proportions of their sales than two 
years earlier. The transportation equipment industry sold 
almost 50'/2 per cent of its output abroad in 1969, a 
substantial increase over the 1967 proportion of 37'/2 
per cent. In aggregate, the 11 industries depended upon 
exports for about 25'/2 per cent of their total 1969 
sales. On the import side, the reporting corporations 
obtained 38'/2 per cent of their merchandise purchases 
from foreign suppliers in 1969 compared with some 32 


per cent two years earlier, The two industries relying 
most heavily in relative terms upon imports in both 
1967 and 1969 were transportation equipment and 
machinery and metal fabricating, the former importing 
62 per cent of its 1967 purchases and 73 per cent of 
its 1969 ones, and the latter relying upon foreign 
sources for 45 per cent of its purchases in the earlier 
year, and 48 per cent in the later one. 


Summary Table 15 shows the pattern of merchandise 
exports and imports of the respondents with parents and 
affiliates in the United States and in other foreign countries 
in the years 1967, 1968 and 1969, The data presented here 
illustrate the continuing growth of the importance of the 
reporting corporations’ external trade with parents and 
affiliates abroad, and especially with those in the United 
States. In 1967, exports to affiliates in the United States 
totalled $2.7 billion and accounted for 90 per cent of all 
sales to foreign affiliates, and in 1969 goods valued at $4.2 


billion were shipped to parents and affiliates in that 
country, the equivalent of 93 per cent of total exports to 
related companies. Over this period, imports from related 
companies in the United States rose from $2.3 billion to 
$3.6 billion, and their share of total purchases from all 
affiliated firms increased from 80 per cent to 84 per cent. 
The two-way trade with affiliates in other foreign countries 
increased modestly over the period, exports rising from 
$299 million to $319 million and other than the United 
States imports growing from $581 million to $694 million, 
In all three years substantial and growing deficits were 
incurred on this trade with affiliates in countries other than 
the United States, i.e. $282 million, $301 million, and $376 
million, respectively. However, the large surpluses earned in 
dealings with associated companies in the United States 
more than offset these deficits so that overall surpluses of 
$115 million. $41 million and $222 million resulted from 
transactions with affiliates in all foreign countries in the 
three years concerned. 


SUMMARY TABLE 14. — Proportion of Exports to Parents and Affiliates Abroad, and of Imports from Parents 
and Affiliates Abroad, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1964 to 1969 
In percentages 


Exports to parents and 
affiliates as percentages of 
total exports 


Industry 

1964 1965 1966 

Mining and primary metals ...... TO OS, 9P 68.9 
ra UOMO Ss restesel gid oar <tethlhs ats 635 met Lome Oley 
Machinery and metal fabricating .. 86.9 89.7 90.9 
Transportation equipment ...... 36:8 9594.92 32.6 
Blechiical products”... cs. aoe. 46.7 545 49.6 
WEIN Cal DIOGICIS: fart cater Gos es 45.9 41.6 504 
Pood and beverage... Soe a oo Sei Moby et OM ee) 
Biv aus BO Clan ene cuits inet ere Sa 47.8 47.2 52.7 
Otherimanufactiring .......+.. 27.8 38.8 40.0 
Nya lesalestrad eure ccang ie ers cee 2s 260: 262k 
Other non-manufacturing ....... —(1) 93.3 90.0 
i se es See reve ee 47.9 49.7 59.1 


1967 


(si) 
66.7 
89.7 
84.2 
44.7 
58.6 
35.0 
54.5 
46.7 
30.6 
714 


65.7 


Imports from parents and 
affiliates as percentages of 
total imports 


1968 1969 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
66.5 63.0 743 80.7 79.5 “63:37 0a 
64.8 673 89.7 88.3. 86.0 87.0. “65. 
909 90:55 79:6. 78.9 18.5 “82605 ise ee 
85.9 889 646 67.7 713 JI: ssa 
37.8 39.1 693 72.7 71.0 TOD ep64sG ae 
49.2 520 57.1 549 56.2 “60;h S9isaGaes 
35.1 39.6 31.5 34.3' 33.8 40:0 44:7 
52.2 506 333 32.5 36.6 39:35)0263—io 
50.0 45.2 633: 60.9 65.0 62.3 Seon 
29.0 38.0 78.2 -77.2- 75.5°-86,5> 967 seuss 
60.0 78.6 29:5 22.6 25.0 293 551G2 eee 
67.9 72.3 67.0 68.0 696° 71D) (aguas 


NOTE: Imports cover merchandise and capital equipment items, 


(1) Exports to other than parents and affiliates amounted to only about $2,000. 


An examination of the merchandise transactions of the 
reporting corporations with parents and affiliates abroad on 
an individual-industry basis discloses considerable dif- 
ferences in the degree of dependence on these associated 
companies both as markets and as sources of supply. While 
about two-thirds of the total exports of the respondents 
went to affiliates in 1967, this proportion varied from 31 
per cent in the case of the wholesale trade industry to 90 
per cent for the machinery and metal fabricating group, and 
while the respondents relied in aggregate terms on affiliates 
abroad for 71 per cent of their foreign purchases, the 
dependence of individual industries in this respect ranged 
from 29 per cent in the case of the other non- 
manufacturing group to 87 per cent for the gas and oil 
industry. Similarly, while 72 per cent of the export sales of 
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the respondents went to affiliates in 1969 in aggregate, the 
extent of the reliance of specific industries varied from 38 
per cent for the wholesale trade to 91 per cent for the 
machinery and metal fabricating class. Similarly, while the 
reporting corporations taken together obtained 76 per cent 
of their total imports from associated companies in 1969, 
the degree of this dependence was a low of 18 per cent in 
the other non-manufacturing class and a high of 88 per cent 
for the gas and oil industry, Transactions with affiliates in 
the United States accounted for the bulk of the inter- 
company exchange of goods, associated firms in that 
country taking 90 per cent of all sales to foreign affiliates in 
1967 and 93 per cent in 1969, and supplying 80 per cent of 
all purchases from foreign related companies in 1967 and 
84 per cent in 1969, 


SUMMARY TABLE 15. — Merchandise Trade Between the Reporting Corporations and Parents and Affiliates 
in the United States and in Other Foreign Countries, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


Trade of the reporting corporations with parents and affiliates in 


Item United States Other foreign countries All foreign countries 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
Amounts: In millions of dollars 
NT 9 2,707 3,413 4,216 299 349 319 3,005 3,763 4,534 
Imports of merchandise he Pe 2,213 3,005 3,530 560 640 670 2,773 3,645 4,201 
Imports of capital goods ........ 97 66 88 21 11 24 117 77 111 
—Total merchandise imports ....... 2,310 3,072 3,618 581 650 694 2,891 3,722 4312 
—Balance on merchandise trade ..... 397 342 598  -—282 -301 -376 115 41 222 
Geographical distribution: In percentages 
ES eee a 90.1 90.7 93.0 99 93 7.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Imports of merchandise ......... 79.8 82.4 84.0 20.2 17.6 16.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Imports of capital goods ........ 82.9 85.7 79.3 17.1 14.3 21.7. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
—Total merchandise imports ....... a shee 82.5 83.9 20.1 17.5 16.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 
—Balance on merchandise trade ..... n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


The detailed data on the merchandise transactions of 
the reporting corporations by industry and on the inter- 
company aspects of these dealings point up the heavy and 
growing reliance of most industry groups on the United 
States as both a market for their products and as a source 
of supply for their imported needs. They also show the 
important role intercompany trade plays in the inter- 
national merchandise transactions of the respondents and 
the variations in the extent of the dependence of the 
individual industries on foreign markets and supplies. 
Finally, the data show the major contributions made by the 
transportation equipment industry to the gains achieved 
over the 1967 to 1969 period in the total merchandise 
exports and imports of the respondents, to the increases 
recorded in their two-way trade with the United States, and 
to the growth in the importance of their trade with 
affiliates abroad, particularly those in the United States. 
Thus, the transportation equipment industry accounted for 
$1.4 billion of the $1.7 billion gain shown in total exports 
between 1967 and 1969, for $1.3 billion of the $1.6 billion 
rise in sales to the United States, and for $1.3 billion of the 
$1 /2 billion increase in exports to associated companies. 
On the import side, this industry was responsible for some 
$1 '¥q billion of the $1.6 billion rise in total purchases 
abroad, for about $1 !/4 billion of the $1 '/2 billion higher 
imports from the United States, and for $1.1 billion of the 
$1.4 billion increase in purchases from affiliates in foreign 
countries. If the transactions of the transportation equip- 
ment industry, which were affected notably by the 
operations of the Canada-United States automotive agree- 
ment, are excluded from these totals it is apparent that for 
the other groups as a whole the reliance both on the United 
States and on affiliates in that country as a market and as a 


source of supply is considerably less than is suggested by 
the totals. For this group of industries, about 69 per cent of 
all exports went to the United States in 1969 compared 
with 65 per cent in 1967. Of exports to affiliates, about 85 
per cent went to those in the United States in both 1967 
and 1969. On the import side, about two-thirds of 
requirements came from the United States, and of imports 
from affiliates, 64 per cent were supplied by related 
companies in the United States, These proportions changed 
very little between 1967 and 1969. 


Non-merchandise Transactions, 1967 to 1969 


The reporting corporations also engaged in a number of 
current transactions in the 1967 to 1969 period other than 
the sales and purchases of goods. These non-merchandise 
transactions have been discussed in general terms in Section 
1 under the headings of ‘income from sources other than 
operating sales’ and of ‘current expenses other than for 
purchases of merchandise’, and the international and 
inter-company aspects of these dealings are treated here. 


The income from other current transactions originating 
abroad amounted to only about $67 million in 1967 and to 
$91 million two years later. Most of these amounts came 
from foreign countries other than the United States, i.e. 
$44 million or 66 per cent in 1967 and $65 million or 71 
per cent in 1969. In both years the bulk of these receipts 
came from sources not affiliated with the reporting 
subsidiaries, $54 million in 1967 and $72 million in 1969, 
The two most important components of this type of 
income in both years were dividends received and interest 
receipts; dividends amounted to $32 million in 1967 and to 


SUMMARY TABLE 16. — Export Sales to the United States and to All Foreign Countries, and 
to Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in All Foreign Countries, 


All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 1967 and 1969 


1967 
Total export sales Export sales to parents, etc, 
industry To Fe Ate In iF Per cent 
United ae 5 United Ee . 
States oreign United Saaee foreign United 
countries States countries States 
$ million § million % $ million $ million % 
Mining and primary metals .......... 300 410 3.2 239 276 86.6 
KFA MUON ao eters eat what wees be we 347 B99. 87.0 236 266 88.7 
Machinery and metal fabricating ...... 119 L7S 68.0 115 | Bey; W322 
Transportation equipment .......... 1,634 1,748 O58 1,417 1,471 96.3 
RIC CiCaM DEOUUCES eerie oc aioe. a ova G 98 161 60.9 ao 72 81.9 
RCAC CISOCUCIS 07 tore eS ieee es 76 he) 76.8 43 58 74.1 
POOG Ja DEVelages sacs etre kc. hes Sees 42 117 She 27 41 65.9 
POueaNG Paper cm. ae Aa es ates 685 817 83.8 418 445 oe 
Dimer msnulactonne 5 oak «comes 42 2 45.7 oa | 43 62.8 
RV EECHESANe LEA O re. Ghote nine Ss he ete. cant WI 543 Pipes Pts 166 69.3 
Other non-manufacturing ........... 13 14 929 10 10 100.0 
PUD CAL ec soe cee atenk Siete ene oh 3,477 4,575 76.0 2,707 3,005 90.1 
1969 
Total export sales Export sales to parents, etc, 
To Per cent In Per cent 
Industry ae d all to U in q all in 
ae foreign United ane foreign United 
ce countries States elec countries States 
$ million $ million % $ million $ million % 
Mining and primary metals .......... 298 430 69.3 247 DEL 97.1 
EERE TAG NOT lala Rita cP ae a 509 569 89.5 35D 383 ooo 
Machinery and metal fabricating ...... 181 232 78.0 175 210 83.3 
Jransportavion Cquipment © 2. J... ..0 4. 2965 3,138 94.5 PEM 25 98.1 
PiSCHICARPFOUUCIS. 2 yah yaa Ts, = 103 174 592 a7 68 83.8 
MAICHIICAE PLOGUCES. a Aiea oe x ee ve a Boe 104 152 68.4 46 79 58.2 
POCA DEVCLADE: ooo ..ika wants heya get <u at 96 45.8 Sa 38 81.6 
Pep aur papel lr rasan \ wae a 734 936 78.4 433 474 91.4 
OMherinanuiserunin eer. 4c. ce ae te a 56 124 45.2 28 56 50.0 
WeOIOSdler tra Cte Moa ert een es encase lo 107 405 26.4 96 154 62.3 
Other non-manufacturing ........... 13 14 SLE) 11 11 100.0 
POEAL IE ae hee icas pote ate tere SLES 6,270 81.6 4,216 4,534 93.0 


NOTE: Totals may not add exactly, due to rounding. 


$46 million in 1969, about one-half the totals in both cases, 
and interest receipts totalled $8 million in the earlier year 
and $14 million in the later one. Almost all of the dividends 
came from foreign countries other than the United States, 
and these sources accounted for $5 million of the interest 
payments in 1967 and $10 million of the total in 1969, 
More details on this type of income are given in Summary 
Table 4 and Appendix III. 
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Payments abroad for other than the purchase of 
merchandise amounted to $721 million in 1967 and $827 
million in 1969, Dividends were the largest item in both 
these years, amounting to $321 million in the earlier year 
and to $318 million in the latter, and approximately 87 per 
cent of these went to the United States in both years. Other 
important items were interest payments, royalties paid, and 
expenditures on managerial and administrative services 


SUMMARY TABLE 17. — Merchandise Imports from the United States and from All Foreign Countries, and 
from Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in All Foreign Countries, 


All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 1967 and 1969 


1967 
Total merchandise imports Imports from parents, etc. 
Brow From Per cent In In Per cent 
Industry United all from United all in 
Stites foreign United a © foreign United 
countries States ates countries States 
$ million $ million % $ million $ million % 
Mining and primary metals .......... 85 OS 89.5 5D 62 88.7 
EOS CGO Me ee 130 468 21S 93 407 229 
Machinery and metal fabricating ...... 320 384 83.3 261 Ay kh IE 
Transportation equipment ee oe a 1,902 1,966 96.7 1,348 3 oF 96.5 
PICericaPDIOdUCtS. 6... 5.5 <6 ha veales os 187 221 84.6 126 155 81.3 
cca PrOdUCtS>ts io Kio. Seite bd 180 213 84.5 112 128 87.5 
Bega ana. beverage Se. fk ss Ss 135 210 64.3 63 84 75.0 
RIN EAUKN ADL: Sore hay. oo 0%) on 6 5st ede 30 38 78.9 0 15 60.0 
trem manwiacturing 3) osc de we eo 8 Las 208 $32 ES 130 86.9 
VLOGS OSA F(a [os a 127 207 61.4 113 ES) 63.1 
Other non-manufacturing ........... 38 58 65.5 17 17 100.0 
Ota eye ty elo eae ke Se Lik 3,307 4,068 81.3 2,310 2,891 79.9 
1969 
Total merchandise imports Imports from parents, etc. 
From Per cent In Per cent 
ds all from eh all in 
Industry United ae United 
oreign United foreign United 
States : States f 
countries States countries States 
$ million $ million % $ million $ million % 
Mining and primary metals .......... 65 79 82.3 54 61 88.5 
COS SING ONS 6 ERM Gaeta cae ae eee aan 209 574 36.4 153 503 30.4 
Machinery and metal fabricating ...... 382 421 907 306 336 ola 
Transportation equipment .......... 3,167 35252 98.0 2,489 2,546 Wi Bre: 
Pieetacal Products, sc. u.. a e's ole 192 Zz 70.6 134 189 70.9 
Chemical DIOGUCIS 5.3. fc bes oe se vA 212 81.3 138 172 80.2 
BOGGNGd DEVETAge ~. sis so ee oe Ss 122 210 58.1 58 96 60.4 
(DELO cine ee Ts Sie Cedi na ener ee 40 60 66.7 8 if ay 
iM PreraianUiactUnine |<... ssw 5 ss S <2 200 236 84.7 140 166 84,3 
RVR ESIC TEAGUE = Chron. . ed ite ee «3 144 202 S14 124 215 S74 
Other non-manufacturing ........... 54 76 Mate! 14 14 100.0 
Dotan le OS tee 4,796 5,684 84.4 3,618 4,312 83.9 


NOTE: Totals may not add exactly, due to rounding. 


Total merchandise imports include capital equipment items. 


including directors’ fees. These amounted to $93 million, 
$55 million and $29 million respectively in 1967 and $91 
million, $76 million and $30 million respectively in 1969. 
As Summary Table 18 shows, the great bulk of these major 
payments went to the United States in both years, i.e. 
between 90 per cent and 97 per cent in 1967 and between 
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86 per cent and 97 per cent in 1969; most of the other 
types of lesser payments went to the United States as well. 


Most of the payments made abroad by the respondents 
for services went to parents or affiliated companies, In 
1967, $606 million of the $721 million total was paid to 


associated companies and in 1969, $675 million of the 
$827 million was consigned to related companies. Affiliates 
in the United states received the bulk of these payments, 
$537 million or 88'/2 per cent of the total in 1967 and 
$608 million or 90 per cent of the total two years later. 
The major items of this type of expenditure were 
dividends, $310 million in 1967 and $306 million in 1969, 
interest in the amounts of $60 million and $52 million, 
respectively, and royalties which totalled $46 million in 


1967 and $66 million in 1969. Of these amounts, $271 
million, $51 million and $43 million, respectively, went to 
parents and affiliates in the United States in 1967, and 
$270 million, $42 million and $61 million in that order. in 
1969. As may be seen from Summary Tables 18 and 19, in 
the cases of dividends, fees for managerial and professional 
services, royalties and research expenditures, affiliates were 
by far the main beneficiaries of the outlays made for these 
purposes by the respondents. 


SUMMARY TABLE 18. — Geographical Distribution of Other Payments Abroad, by Major Item, 


All Reporting Corporations, 1967 and 1969 


1967 1969 
To To To To 
To To 
Item of payment abroad United other all United other all 
foreign foreign foreign foreign 
States ; ; States f 2 
countries countries countries countries 
Amounts: In millions of dollars 
AGES einer ae tss re aes See acon a aioe 84 9 98 78 i 91 
POY ALES PIGICs poec iy Gude sd Suara So eetviens med na 50 5 a 69 v 76 
Managerial and administrative 
charges, including directors’ fees ......... 28 ] pe) 29. 1 30 
Rent on property and equipment .......... 9 2 11 8 2 10 
Charges for research and development ....... 14 1 15 19 + 2 
AMMEN CT DAV INEILS Ue crete ae eka Sooo a) it 20 197 256 24 279 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
EXClUCc INE CVIGENdS) =... kis~ os, oe 362 38 400 458 51 509 
Dresiieisare ee rare eta rs Sent ees 22 42 ao 219 39 318 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
jcdine dividends tess 2. cic sac ee 640 81 721 (Ee) 90 827 
Proportions: In percentages 
Fire steer near tn tee iio cs ows sls sat wee e 90.3 a7 100.0 Soe 14.3 100.0 
EVE TC SE TTa bea ae ee a rere Pear 9079 oe 100.0 90.8 oy 100.0 
Managerial and administrative 
charges, including directors’ fees ......... 96.6 3.4 100.0 967 35 100.0 
Rent on property andequipment .......... 81.8 LS 100.0 80.0 20.0 100.0 
Charges for research and development ....... 933 Go7 100.0 82.6 17.4 100.0 
PRETORUIRE PAV ICUS ge oc inchs. Suashilde cca sehand 89.8 10.2 100.0 91.4 8.6 100.0 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
SR CAULUEI EY CIVIGENUSS 1 hoe erie neice th 90.5 oS 100.0 90.0 10.0 100.0 
VTC OS ryote eet cote tars cS Vee eu. 86.9 13a 100.0 STL 23 100.0 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
IOCMUGINO GIVIGEN OS, hae sues, 6 ety aos 88.8 2 100.0 89.1 10.9 100.0 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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SUMMARY TABLE 19. — Geographical Distribution of Other Payments to Parents and Affiliates Abroad, 


by Major Item, All Reporting Corporations, 1967 and 1969 


1967 1969 
Item of payment to parents In In other In all In In other In all 
and affiliates abroad United foreign foreign United foreign foreign 
States countries countries States countries countries 
Amounts: In millions of dollars 
UENSROSS oo ey ee Crete en ee 51 i) 60 42 10 a7 
EC USS TT ae a oe, Se 43 3 46 61 5 66 
Managerial and administrative 
charges, including directors’ fees ......... 28 1 29 29 1 8S) 
Rent on property and equipment .......... 1 - l 2 ~ 2 
Charges for research and development ....... 11 1 12 13 | 14 
PMGENeI pPAVINCHIS: 6 iso is cee a ee ee 132 16 148 191 15 206 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
exemaing dividends. ....4..5....2 266 30 296 338 at 369 
| LATO NLRUNS 5) es at mr ae em 271 39 310 270 36 306 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
Mreugine dividends 2. < 2.02. fe os. S31 69 606 608 67 675 
Proportions: In percentages 
UTP ISROSC gy 6 Sh Gs nie nae 85.0 1326 100.0 80.8 192 100.0 
VO VET LILES (256 De SR oA ea oe 932) 6.5 100.0 92.4 7.6 100.0 
Managerial and administrative 
charges, including directors’ fees ......... 96.6 3.4 100.0 = - — 
Rent on property and equipment .......... 100.0 _ 100.0 97,5() 2.5) 100.0 
Charges for research and development ....... Negi 8.3 100.0 929 Tat 100.0 
PolMRCTADAVINCH IS. aos ess Siar ae o's Dow Ss we 89.2 10.8 100.0 SPE) 1 100.0 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
excindine dwvidends Si. wi «ai 2 89.9 10.1 100.0 91.6 8.4 100.0 
ISTGRCIOS 3) 2 eRe, ie ieee me oe 87.4 12.6 100.0 88.2 11.8 100.0 
Total non-merchandise payments, 
AEC eIGIVIdeNCS 606.5 «6 <0. = 88.6 11.4 100.0 90.1 oS! 100.0 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
(1) Based on ‘unrounded’ figures. 


Current Account Balances, 1967 to 1969) 


Table 2 on the next page summarizes the current 
international transactions of the reporting corporations for 
the years 1967 to 1969 and Table 3, which follows, shows 
these transactions with related companies in foreign 
countries. As Table 2 shows, the current international 
transactions of the respondents resulted in current account 
deficits in all three years; these amounted to $148 million 
in 1967, $187 million in 1968 and to $150 million in 1969. 
These adverse overall balances were due chiefly to the large 
deficits incurred by the respondents in non-merchandise 


(1)For qualifications on this concept of ‘current account balances’ 
see footnote on page 28. 
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dealings with the United States. The international trans- 
actions of the reporting corporations with related 
companies abroad resulted in even larger deficits on current 
account in the three years covered, i.e. $438 million in 
1967, $609 million in 1968 and $381 million in 1969. 
Adverse balances with both the United States and other 
foreign countries contributed to these totals in 1967 and 
1968 but the 1969 total resulted entirely from transactions 
with the other foreign countries group as there was a $7 
million favourable balance with associated companies in the 
United States in that year. 
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TABLE 5. — Summary of Current International Non-merchandise Transactions, All Reporting 
Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


Receipts Payments Payments abroad as 
iadustey from made : a percentage of 
abroad abroad (1) total income 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 


In millions of dollars In percentages 

Mining and primary metals ........ 6 4 9 58 61 33 6.3 6.1 3 
CS CLONE es Seon a oe 19 22 26 Me! 196 229 4.8 49 523 
Machinery and metal fabricating .... ® 3 2 48 69 93 Sth 43 See) 
Transportation equipment ........ 21 26 23 132 198 160 20 335 2 
PleciiicapprloguctS.... 0. vcs ww 1 1 ] Si, 34 44 2.8 24 ee 
Miemical DIOGUCES <6 fo a eek i 7 6 74 73 (2 33 49 4.4 
POoGranG DEVETage™ . sa eS. 2 2 3 48 43 39 2.8 2.4 1.8 
"PSUS CUA OY 01: Pilger  e 4 3 12 79 63 64 5.4 4] 3.8 
Othermanutacturing 3... 4... 5 4 it, 39 58 42 29 4.0 pee 
MrpO@les ale nhhAG Cte cea 5.058 ose ~ 1 6 1] 11 0.6 1.0 1.0 
Other non-manufacturing .......... — - 1 23 29 44 i 1.4 1.9 

TWEET) 5 sc cai ager 67 73 91 721 835 827 3.4 3.6 3.3 


(1) Includes dividend payments. 
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SECTION 3. — FINANCING 


Major Sources of Funds of the Reporting Corporations, 
1964 to 1969 


The reporting corporations obtained the funds required 
for such purposes as plant and equipment expansion or 
modernization, inventory accumulation and the extension 
of credit from two main sources in the 1964 to 1969 
period. These were the internal generation of funds through 
earnings retained in the business after income taxes and in 
some cases, dividend payments, and through such business 
reserves as depreciation, depletion and similar allowances. 
The other major source was through borrowing or the sale 
of equity externally. 


The new funds available to the reporting corporations 
amounted to about $1.2 billion annually in 1965, 1966 ana 
1967, declined to about $1/2 billion in 1968 and rose again 
to just over $1 billion in 1969. Current retained earnings 
contributed between $420 million and $681 million of 


these totals with the remainder coming from net borrowings 
and sales of equity. This latter provided around $700 
million yearly in 1965, 1966 and 1967, yielded a disinvest- 
ment of $91 million net in 1968 and added $353 million to 
financing funds in 1969, 


Depreciation and similar allowances totalled $828 
million in 1965 and rose modestly each year thereafter, 
amounting to $981 million in 1969. Thus, receipts from 
new financing including depreciation and similar reserves, 
brought the total funds available to the respondents for 
financing operations up to about $2 billion in all years 
except 1968 when the aggregate was only $14/2 billion. 
Despite some fluctuation in the overall totals, funds 
generated from internal sources increased in importance in 
the respondents’ financing each year in the period, contri- 
buting $1.2 billion in 1965, $1.5 billion in 1966, $1.4 
billion in 1967, $1.6 billion in 1968 and $1.7 billion in 
1969, 


SUMMARY TABLE 20. — Financing, by Major Sources, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1965 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Current retained earnings 


Net external funds 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

ee cnt ea Pa eh pci teat lees ei grees ; 420 451 514 633 681 

Net funds from borrowing and sale ofequity .......... 780 734 677 —91 353 
DM CARMLe We aI ALY CLUS ate e, TeaPh ce AAR cacote Kote: ste Sythe a 1,200 | kess) 1,191 542 1,034 

Wepre cittion- and simlarreserveste.. 505.2. aes s.Grado noe 828 831 906 975 981 
Dotaliimdsavanablers. der... ser. whe grees 2,028 2,016 2,097 Bay 17) 2-085 

ae ee FUG, Rertase ae apt car ne erie ae ae —780 —734 —677 91 —353 

co Sesame 1,248 1,282 1,420 1,608 1,662 


As Summary Table 21 shows, considerable changes 
took place in both the geographical origins and the sources 
of the net external funds raised by the reporting corpor- 
ations during the 1965 to 1969 period. In the first three 
years of the period, residents of the United States and 
particularly parents and affiliates, made important but 
diminishing contributions to the net external funds of the 
reporting subsidiaries. Thus, in 1965 United States residents 
supplied $557 million of the $780 million total, with $410 
million coming from associated companies in that country; 
in 1966 the total funds coming from the United States 
amounted to $449 million, of which $342 million was from 
affiliates; and in 1967 the total originating in the United 
States was down to $220 million with the $222 million 
coming from associated firms being reduced by the $2 
million decline in funds from non-affiliated sources. 
Sources in Canada, mostly not affiliated with the 


respondents, increased their contributions both in absolute 
and relative terms up to and including 1967, in which year 
they accounted for $446 million or two-thirds of the total 
from all sources, and with non-affiliates supplying $414 
million. 


In 1968 there was a net reduction in the respondents’ 
liabilities amounting to $91 million; this was mainly due to 
a reduction of $224 million in liabilities to parents and 
affiliates in the United States. This decline was only partly 
offset by the $77 million obtained from Canadian sources, 
the $37 million coming trom overseas countries and the 
$19 million from non-affiliated sources in the United 
States. In 1969 there was a net inflow of funds from 
external sources of $353 million, with $273 million of this 
coming from Canadian residents and $86 million from 
United States residents, other than affiliated companies. 


The increased reliance upon Canadian sources of 
financing by the respondents and the lesser dependence 
upon sources in the United States, appear to be the result 
of a number of developments. These include the decline in 
the overall needs of the subsidiaries for external funds, a 
preference for short-term rather than long-term financing, 
the cost and availability of funds in Canada relative to those 
in the United States and elsewhere, and, possibly, the 


impact of the United States Government’s guidelines on 
foreign direct investment. While normal financial trans- 
actions with Canada were specifically exempted from the 
United States investment controls, their existence may have 
encouraged foreign subsidiaries in Canada to seek 
sources of financing in this country rather than resorting to 
the United States capital markets as in the past. 


SUMMARY TABLE 21. — Geographical Origins and Sources of Net External Funds, All Reporting Corporations, 


Annually, 1965 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Geographical origin and item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
United States 
— From parents and affiliates: 
PRaVAaNCeS and TECCIVaDICS = ve. ox. Giclee eee sD Gueks dee ee 314 276 61 —289 —210 
SEES. UGIG ELIT SONA SAI Tae Ppa Sa At ec ae ota 96 66 161 65 213 
SS ED EG eee a, ee ne ST aoe A 410 342 Pep 224 3 
—From other than parents and affiliates: 
BOC ROMO ANKAOANS ys cine ne oie aie a bole ie sib) s 6 sams 51 —14 —18 —25 —28 
OTESIVOLA-CeTMLOANS os) cos ic en, eee so 8 eye ee wee o's —| —] — =) = 
BOMGStaNGICCDENMUTES. oo .uz Fs shee sao wi ows wR es 66 67 46 8 115 
Mp soemOr ore tia GCUU irre cin cise se poets ow ee ae is 34 55 —34 32 =33 
SS COC ey San aNG Rani Sine ani arpe ogre —3 - 4 Th 32 
SIT rEO Ed upset grees ec thorns vcaceal eat tats! ais. a5 147 107 —2 19 86 
—Total funds from the United States ................ 557 449 220 —205 89 
Other foreign countries 
—From parents and affiliates: 
PROVAUCES ANG TECCIVADIES 5 Wi ns so eee wel gye ORDO —2 —19 —14 34 —§2 
RRC MOMEIAIILY 6 Po IR, 8a se afore e's cailg SS. eyel aire Pehe 8 31 22 15 41 
SULT kg ay oN nial aoe, ae Ar Pee aD aa 6 12 8 49 —4] 
—From other than parents and affiliates: 
boretonvbankKdOans.. 0a. fi. eae 6 oe Feo ely He —2 Z —] — 7 
GCE SOR (C111) |OAanS: a. thee aie, ain ote See eee a eS — - — — 10 
On CStAIrdreDeNUICS ni. a otc cs ahs see eB Slane a em = 8 7 —16 a 
Other long-term debt .. 1.0 eee eee eee ene eee - 1 1 5 10 
Sen eet fa THURS ES te gels ope ase OS ea —1 —6 4 —1 5 
BID OLA ERC Sadia ae oe oo tints a he eee —3 5 3 —12 SL 
—Total funds from other foreign countries ..........-- 3 IZ 11 37 S01 
Canada 
—From affiliates: 
Advances and receivables . 2.0... 0528 cee scene es 40 —10 4 5 5 
RB AIMOPCQUIEY oc icio oe Sos ere sie Pe teres Sib ee -- —1 28 —6 = 
SNE CO EA eR eel ei es OE eee 40 —11 32 =i 5 
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SUMMARY TABLE 21. (cont’d) 


Geographical origin and item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Canada (cont'd) 
—From other than affiliates: 
TPE DANN Sines Ste oot Bre PA Me ea on eT Tae Nene eae 148 pan 253 —12 204 
Cyber, Sart tern. WOanS son. > aa avecne c has. cece cota nent —21 28 2 37 81 
PO ean CLENIEN BITES or choy is eae owes breea cea Gear ciaes —2 27 85 53 12 
VLEET ORS FETT) CCI Cee a cotati, oe. il. rad rea weny tg 17 8 34 16 —12 
Sree HE CQUICVD eta ators tI aoe, peli ceicne nee oe 38 3 54 —16 —17 
ule 70 ol eet See IL COMER MMR ir aaa ee 180 279 414 78 268 
ae) AUTH TMS APOMY CaM aOS ty aero a tee eee ne eer 220 268 446 Dt 273 
All countries 
—From parents and affiliates: 
AV AICS ANG TECOIVAD IES der tcne ten cos Ee ae ae 352 247 51 —250 —287 
SR LONC ULE Victts Senet Isr ara eRe nel oy, ea cre nce ane 104 96 eet 74 254 
SIIDLObAteN eatin yet, 2 va Ak CD hovel ana oon 456 343 262 MGS —33 
—From other than parents and affiliates: 
HATER LOANS apa oh Monks Son pean oe ae or ance ee ear ees 197 199 234 ==} 183 
Wthershort-ferii ian he eed wie ee Kec eS =22 27 = 12 34 91 
Honus ane-deven tutes, Sie sotto we", os fen eee 64 102 138 45 127 
CUET SOME ACLINILCD Et oxy rants S/o et 0 teak es re ROS 51 64 1 53 —35 
BAL OMCOULLY agree APA agen Pedeane keira yuan 34 —] 54 —10 20 
SU OCA BEA eer Noes ar sah 5) Quem ies any an 324 391 415 85 386 
= EOtal froin all COUNITICS : fs. ok ce ak ee eile seen es 780 734 677 —9] 353 


The extent to which the reporting subsidiaries relied 
upon affiliated companies for their financing requirements 
varied considerably over the 1965 to 1969 period with the 
heavy degree of dependence in this respect, evident in the 
earlier years, diminishing steadily and with funds from 
these sources falling below the level of the previous year in 
both 1968 and 1969. In 1965, $456 million of the $780 
million overall increase in external funds came from parents 
and affiliates, mainly in the form of advances and 
receivables, and largely from associates in the United States, 
and this pattern is true for 1966 as well when $343 million 
of the $734 million total was supplied by related 
companies. However, from 1967 on, the reporting corpor- 
ations relied less and less on affiliates for their financing 
needs, associated companies accounting for only $262 
million of that year’s overall increase of $677 million and 
with net outflows of funds to foreign affiliates in both 
1968 and 1969 amounting to $176 million and $33 million 
respectively. The outflows in 1968 were primarily due toa 
reduction in liabilities to foreign affiliates by the trans- 
portation equipment industry of $150 million and by the 
mining and primary metals industry of $113 million which 
were only partially offset by inflows of funds in other 
sectors. In 1969, the net outflows to affiliates were 
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concentrated in the gas and oil and transportation equip- 
ment fields. 


Sources other than affiliated companies supplied $324 
million more in external financing funds in 1965 than in 
1964, $391 million more in 1966 than in 1965, a peak 
$415 million more in 1967 than in the previous year, and 
further rises of $85 million in 1968 and of $386 million in 
1969. Most of these increases stemmed from large rises in 
bank loans and in receipts from the sale of bonds and 
debentures. Bank loans increased by $197 million in 1965, 
$199 million in 1966, and by $234 million in 1967. They 
fell by $37 million in 1968 from the 1967 level, and then 
increased by $183 million in 1969. Receipts from bonds 
and debentures show year-to-year increases throughout the 
whole period, the rises being $64 million in 1965, $102 
million in 1966, $138 million in 1967, $45 million in 1968, 
and $127 million in 1969. Net funds from the sale of 
equity in the respondents’ enterprises also contributed to 
the increased external funds acquired to the extent of 
amounts ranging from $64 million in 1968 to $265 million 
in 1967 but most of these sales were to parent and 
affiliated companies abroad. Thus, in 1965, funds from the 
sale of equity amounted to $138 million but $104 million 


of this came from sales to parents and affiliates abroad and 
in 1966 the $95 million from equity sales comprised $96 
million in sales to foreign affiliates less a $1 million decline 
in equity sales to non-associated investors. As Summary 
Table 21 shows, the pattern is much the same for all years 
in the period except for 1967 when equity sales to residents 
of Canada accounted for $82 million of the overall equity 
sales of $265 million. 


Financing by the Reporting Corporations, 1967 to 1969 


More details on the financing operations of the 
reporting subsidiaries for the years 1967, 1968 and 1969 
are given in Summary Tables 22 to 24 below, in Tables 6 to 
8 at the end of this section, and in Appendix VI. 


Table 6 shows the contributions made by current 
retained earnings and by depreciation and similar reserves 
to the current savings of the respondents on an individual 
industry basis. The data indicate that both in aggregate and 
for most individual industry groups, depreciation and 
similar allowances comprise the larger and generally more 
stable part of current savings. In 1967, these allowances 
totalled $906 million or 64 per cent of the $1.4 billion 
current savings; in 1968, the figure was $975 million 
representing about 61 per cent of the $1.6 billion total; and 
in 1969, the reserves for depreciation and similar purposes 
amounted to $981 million, the equivalent of 59 per cent 
the year’s current savings. In 1967, nine of the 11 industry 
groups had higher depreciation and similar allowances than 
retained earnings, the excesses ranging from $93 million for 
the gas and oil industry down to $19 million for the 
electrical products group. The two exceptions were the 
wholesale trade and the other non-manufacturing groupings 
with the former reporting retained earnings of $13 million 


and reserves of $7 million, and the latter showing retained 
earnings of $50 million and reserves of $33 million. In 1968 
and 1969, only one industry group, the other manu- 
facturing class, had higher retained earnings than deprecia- 
tion and similar reserves, reporting retained earnings of $56 
million and $52 million, respectively, and reserves of $34 
million and $37 million, in that order. Despite considerable 
variation from industry to industry and from year to year 
for the same industries, the data suggest a tendency towards 
keeping more funds in the business as retained earnings, i.e. 
five groups put aside more each year in the period than in 
the previous one and two others show higher retained 
earnings in 1969 than in 1967 but lower in 1968 than in 
1967. Depreciation reserves, as might be expected, tended 
to fluctuate within narrow limits from year to year with 
nine groups having higher totals in 1969 than in 1967 and 
the other two showing reserves only modestly lower than 
the level of the earlier year. 


The two components of funds available to the 
respondents for financing, current savings and net external 
funds acquired, are shown for the 11 individual industry 
groups for 1967, 1968 and 1969, in the table below. In 
1967, the current savings of the reporting subsidiaries, that 
is their retained earnings plus amounts put aside as 
depreciation and similar reserves, aggregated $1.4 billion 
and an additional net $677 million was obtained from 
external sources. In that year, all of the 11 industries show 
increases in the amounts of funds acquired from external 
sources but, with the single exception of the electrical 
products group, they relied upon internally generated funds 
for the major part of their total financing needs. The excess 
of their own current savings over funds acquired externally 
ranged from $233 million in the case of the gas and oil 


SUMMARY TABLE 22. — Current Savings and Net External Funds, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


1967 1968 1969 

et Net 
oa oe: a? a Total SUES ee Total ESN external Total 

Savings funds savings funds Savings rade 

Mining and primary metals ........ IDS, 47 166 130 —95 BS Se) —49 90 
“SPARS COCCI SR le ee 405 172 S77 450 136 586 410 122 532 
Machinery and metal fabricating ..... 131 37 168 139 30 169 144 60 204 
Transportation equipment ......... 257, 131 383 SWS —227 96 322 13 S35 
BICC ITICAMOLOGUCIS:. "6% <5 8 se eks + 63 65 128 74 1 75 67 50 1B iy 
hemical products 25. 0.6 2s 2 os ser 89 40 129 104 58 162 113 oe 136 
PoadrandiDeverage: no. soc sls os ss a) 53 Li 1: 17 &9 87 9 96 
PRON ANCE a ea eeer. = of seer ees y= 105 98 203 129 —32 97 162 44 206 
Other manufacturing ............ 94 d 101 81 38 119 112 13 125 
WANG eSalOMT ANC] a0 052) 555% <, sm aus she 3 20 19 39 16 —5 ih ig 29 46 
Other non-manufacturing ......... 83 8 91 90 —12 78 89 39 128 
Miotal mee tas ts ne so we oe 1,420 677 2,097 1,608 —91 1,517 1,662 353s 2,015 


group to $1 million for the wholesale trade classification. In 
1968, the position was quite different; the total current 
savings of the respondents amounted to $1.6 billion but 
this was offset to the extent of $91 million by a reduction 
of $91 million in external liabilities. In 1969, the total 
funds available to the respondents for financing was $2 
billion, made up of $1.7 billion in current savings and a net 
$353 million obtained from external sources. Ten of the 11 
industries acquired net funds externally, the exception 
being the mining and primary metals group. In all three 
years, the gas and oil industry had the largest funds 
available for financing, over $ '/2 billion in each case and 
with more than seven-tenths coming from internal sources; 
the transportation equipment was second in both 1967 and 
1969, with $383 million and $335 million, respectively, 
and the pulp and paper industry ranked third in both these 
years, with $203 million and $206 million, in that order. 


Investment in Foreign and Domestic Affiliates, 1967 to 
1969 


The respondents reported substantial investments in 
associated companies both abroad and in Canada. The 
returns show that the reporting subsidiaries had over $1.3 
billion in such investments in 1969, $667 million in 
affiliates outside of Canada and $684 million in associated 


SUMMARY TABLE 23. — Investments in Parents and Affiliates 


enterprises in Canada. Their financial stake in parents and 
atfiliates in the United States in 1969 was $434 million, or 
about two-thirds of the total of such investment outside of 
Canada. Little change appears to have taken place in this 
type of investment over the 1967 to 1969 period; the total 
increased only very slightly, by $31 million, comprising a 
rise of $66 million in investment in associates in the United 
States and declines of $12 million in such investments in 
other foreign countries, and of $23 million in the case of 
Canada. 


There were some minor shifts in the type of investment 
making up the holdings of the reporting Canadian sub- 
sidiaries in affiliates. While the total invested in the shares 
of affiliates outside of Canada stood at $167 million in 
both 1967 and 1969, there had been changes in the 
geographical distribution of this investment, with the 
holdings of shares in affiliates in the United States showing 
an increase of $16 million to $50 million and investment in 
shares of associates in other foreign countries showing a 
decline of the same amount, from $133 million to $117 
million. Advances to and receivables due from parents and 
affiliates abroad rose from $446 million in 1967 to $500 
million two years later, with the United States portion 
increasing by $50 million and that of other foreign 
countries, by $4 million. The respondents’ investment in 


in the United States, in Other Foreign Countries, 


in Canada and in All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Country and type of investment 1967 1968 1969 

United States: 

Purcases OF siares Mati iliatesh adi. 1. eta Vas ays oh he alee 34 36 50 

Advances to and receivables due from parents and affiliates ...... 334 366 384 

Total due from or invested in parents and affiliates ............ 368 402 434 
Other foreign countries: 

Pirehases OL shares ith al fillates tees eo kee oe ee eek 133 125 By) 

Advances to and receivables due from parents and affiliates ...... 112 104 116 

Total due from or invested in parents and affiliates. ........... 245 229 233 
All foreign countries: 

Ditech aces Clisnares Ml AltiatS «4p he tinct re ce at once hte 167 161 167 

Advances to and receivables due from parents and affiliates ...... 446 470 S00 

Total due from or invested in parents and affiliates... ......... Rak 631 667 
Canada: 

Prag dsesot Shares itt dt Pilate Sue eee ark 8 agar te toecel aca nev oscars 311 314 387 

Advances to and receivables due from parents and affiliates ...... 396 305 pe 

Total due from or invested in parents and affiliates. ........... 107 619 684 
All Countries: 

Purchases of shares in affiliates ...............0.- ee ees 478 475 554 

Advances to and receivables due from parents and affiliates ...... 842 775 797 

Total due from or invested in parents and affiliates ............ 1,320 L250 1,351 


shares of related firms in Canada amounted to $387 million 
in1969, $76 million more than in 1967 while the total of 
advances to and receivables due from Canadian affiliates 
stood at $297 million in1969, $99 million less than in 
1967. 


Quarterly Data on Selected Liabilities and Paid-in Capital, 
1967 to 1969 


The participating foreign subsidiaries have been pro- 
viding certain information on a quarterly basis as well as 
submitting the more comprehensive annual returns. The 
quarterly data cover certain balance-sheet information 
expressed in dollar terms. These comprise bank loans 
outstanding, amounts owing parents and affiliates, short- 
term loans outstanding, bonds and debentures outstanding, 
other long-term debt owed, the paid-in capital held by 
parents and affiliates and the paid-in capital held by 
non-affiliated investors. These data are shown on a geo- 
graphical basis and are as at the end of the quarter covered. 
Summary Table 24 presents this information for 12 


successive quarters beginning with the first quarter of 1967 
and ending with the fourth quarter of 1969. Table 8 at the 
end of this section provides details by type of liability and 
geographical distribution as at the ends of 1967, 1968 and 
1960: 


The total debt and capital stock outstanding of the 
reporting subsidiaries amounted to $8.9 billion at the end 
of the fourth quarter of 1969, $696 million more than at 
the end of the first quarter of 1967. Most of this rise took 
place in transactions with residents of Canada, i.e. $552 
million, although the total owed or due residents of foreign 
countries did increase by $144 million, of which $94 
million was with investors in the United States and $50 
million with those in other foreign countries. As a result of 
these developments, the share of the total debt owing and 
capital stock outstanding held in Canada rose from 31% 
per cent at the end of the first quarter of 1967 to 35.3 per 
cent at the end of 1969 while the share held in the United 
States declined from 52.1 per cent to 49 per cent, and that 
held in other foreign countries fell from 16.4 per cent to 
15.7 per cent, over the period. 


SUMMARY TABLE 24. — Selected Liabilities and Paid-in Capital Balances with Residents of the 
United States, of Other Foreign Countries, of Canada and of All Countries, All Reporting 


Corporations, by Quarters, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


with residents of 


ie Ole forges Canada All countries 
United States countries 
Year and quarter Cine: Ciange Ginn Gage 
from from from from 
el previous teal previous com previous hee previous 
quarter quarter quarter quarter 
1967 
iret GUarlel, os. 4c iels = 4,273 = 1,344 = 2,588 = 8,205 — 
Seconad quarter 2... =. 4324 ay 1,460 ry, 2,593 33 8377 3 
MiG OUARLET Phi ta, 4,402 78 1,355 —105 2,125 132 8,482 105 
Pourthvauarter o.7..... 4,484 82 15365 10 2-790 65 8,639 152 
ac 8,571 68 
i 2,807 ty 5 — 
Ustuatter nso... 3s 4,383 —101 1,381 16 : : 
Second quarter -. 0. «'.>- 4,389 6 15395 14 2323 16 8,607 36 
inidsdanter see are 4,426 SF 1,394 —] 2,870 47 8,690 83 
Rourth quarter < 2. <. « « 4,278 —148 1,403 9 2,867 —3 8,548 —142 
1969 Pe 
ECL SURO UE GUS) aie ae 4,166 i dez 1,416 13 2,860 —7 8,442 ae 
Second quarter ....... 4,189 23 1,416 = 2,930 76 8,541 ane 
Third quarter ........ 4,310 121 1,420 4 3,019 83 8,749 : 
Fourth quarter’ a. 3. <.. 4,367 57 i395 —26 3,140 121 8,901 15 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


oy 


Changes from quarter to quarter in the liabilities owing 
and the paid-in capital balances outstanding with all countries 
fluctuated within fairly narrow limits during the period 
covered, i.e. from a decline of $142 million to an increase 
of $208 million. Of the 11 changes shown, eight 
represented increases and three declines from the level of 
the previous quarter.In the case of Canada, there were nine 
increases which ranged from $5 million to $132 million and 
two declines, one of $3 million and one of $7 million. The 
changes in the total held by United States residents 
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comprised eight rises and three decreases, the gains ranging 
from between $6 million to $121 million and the declines 
between $101 million and $148 million; these variations are 
considerably greater than those shown either for Canada or 
for foreign countries other than the United States but the 
totals involved are also considerably larger. Finally, 
holdings in third countries increased between seven of the 
quarters covered, declined between three of them, and 
showed no change in one instance with the rises ranging 
from $4 million to $117 million and the decreases from $1 
million to $105 million. 
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TABLE 7. — Sources and Geographical Origins of Net External Funds, All Reporting 
Corporations, 1968 and 1969 


In millions of dollars 


From From From E 
: : the other all From hea 
Year and source of financing United foreign foréien Cane all 
j j countries 
States countries countries 
1968 
From parents and affiliates: 
Loans, advances and other credits........ —288 34 —254 e —249 
AVVESLITICIE I) CCUM ao ee OS. ac ea cee 64 15 79 —6 73 
ULE ATE Aaa ate oe a ere anit, Rite nar sn ee 5 —224 49 —175 —] —176 
From other sources: 
Loans and-other credits: , 6 2%5 2)...scx- ace 12 —11 1 94 95 
BIVESIMICTIENCCUITYS. toc rnd ce. hy rans 6 - 6 —16 —10 
SSE ROCA ets ape ee Tela eee hn tase 18 —11 7 78 85 
dco PS aer ea See gen YR ered eres ain oe —206 38 —168 77 —91 
1969 
From parents and affiliates: 
Loans, advances and other credits........ —211 —81 —292 5 —287 
PAVERE BCT hitEeQUILY. “say oa oises tei ss 214 40 254 ~ 254 
SUD OtAL pees Lot ee oe / ge cla. 3 —41 —38 5 —33 
From other sources: 
loans arid Other credits) <2 CP ese ce 54 pH) 81 285 366 
SAVESTINGIIE Ul QUIT ects) oy. 7 2 aiee ee es 32 5 at —17 20 
SUED) eR eae Wet, cette arses nert om ros hg re 86 32 118 268 386 
ROEAL aera herds | cats aiac vec selec ucce 89 —9 80 273 353 


NOTE: Figures shown are changes between the ends of the calendar years 1967 to 1969, and represent the net financing during the years 
1968 and 1969, 


TABLE 8. — Selected Liabilities Owing to, and Paid-in Capital Held by Residents of 
the United States, of Other Foreign Countries, of Canada and of All Countries, All 
Reporting Corporations, Year-ends, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Amount owing or due Change from 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 


Type of liability owing 


Residents of the United States 


Canadian chartered bank loans ............. 0.4 10.6 8.8 10.2 —1.8 
rae Th CUBES Ie [0 1 Sop sain wee ara te i le aan a 179.1 144.1 117.9 —34.9 —26.3 
DMS nate iS anaraiiigtes 7 oc Le 8 ie 1,901.8 Lolss 1,402.9 —288.5 —210.5 
SLOTS SUCH al Ps 0 Si 3.6 0:2 0.6 —3.4 0.4 
Bordsunddehentures .. sb ba ok ow Yack 349.1 3576 472.6 8.4 115.0 
erie eingrerin debts... 5 5c cen’ og wiesnlccca score 168.2 199.9 166.5 a —33.4 
Paid-in capital by parents and affiliates ........ 1,807.9 1,872.5 2,086.0 64.6 Zid5 
Paid-in capital by others . ....:... 05.00.00 u 73.4 2 111.9 6.5 32:1 
ESS eet ee 4,483.5 4,278.2 4,367.2 ~205.4 89.0 


TABLE 8. (cont’d) 


Amount owing or due 


Change from 


ce essa es ESSE 
Se OE es Chane Oe 


Type of liability owing 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 
Residents of other foreign countries 
Canadianchartered: bank loans ~.. ...05.....; 0.5 0.1 2a —0.4 2.0 
Rated MPOAM MOONS) (ede os. sao Sow os ak 6.8 (Au) Hae 0.1 5.0 
Pinespatcims and altiliates =. oo. oe. Ne ee sk 525.8 560.1 478.6 34 3 —81.5 
SECA MEMMIOANS io). eg bee Bee kk we 0.1 ~ 10.0 —0.1 10.0 
SL OTRCS TA UTS 0S TRS aay Se 16.0 0.1 0.1 —16.0 = 
MONE ACENTCCD scl se.t oe soso a ccs Dek wk 2h tel 16.5 5.0 9.5 
Paid-in capital by parents and affiliates ........ Te ZI SO 815.6 ial 40.5 
malt-iucapital Dy O(Ners: . oe ts es Se 54,2 53.8 59.2 —0.4 5.4 
LTE 5S So ea er a 1,365.4 1,403.1 1,394.0 Sie —9.1 
Residents of all foreign countries 
Canadian chartered bankloans ............. 09 1037, 109 9.8 0.2 
Ror iank1Oans © 07. Fw. oe ew a 185.9 ley | 129.8 —34.8 —21.3 
Dmemparentscatrdsatiiliates... ok soe ee Ce ke aD Ta ZAGSS 1,881.5 —254.2 —292.0 
ERMA IMUM OGIS Ie ese 2). Sop vies os Lea as Se/ 0.2 10.6 —3,5 10.3 
Benosana even tres: coe Sk oR elo ee 305.2 Sl 472.6 —7,.5 115.0 
WrreraLOn sete oC CDi, 0 Ss ace lk ee as 170.2 207.0 183.0 36a) —23.9 
Paid-in capital by parents and affiliates ........ ZO6Ie7 2,647.5 2,901.6 OM 254.1 
Paammrcapital Dy OtheIs: eG Se. Gee ws IK) L337 AST 6.1 37.4 
LINE a Sek Oa ee 5,849.0 5,681.3 5,761.1 —167.7 79.9 
Residents of Canada 
Cameron chartered bank loans’... .....4..... 968.4 956.6 1,160.7 —11.8 204.1 
Brome eDat Ke lOaNS 6 6 occ cei ow vl we = a = = = 
Piicuparemtis anGsatiliates. go eas eke ee 132.4 137.3 142.7 4.9 5.4 
SCLC) IGE TKS ea 1ig3 139 234.7 36.6 80.8 
Peer MUECLEMEINUTES 2-8 oo. 5r sca ts we ee 794.5 847.4 859.8 S29 12.4 
PircmiOnetermmadeDtry. 2... Si. ene es 175.6 | 180.1 16.5 —12.0 
Paid-in capital by parents and affiliates .... 2... 29.8 2325 23.1 —6.3 —0.5 
Pald-aimeapital by others -.............+.5 571.9 556.0 538.8 shoee ca 
“LOVEE 3 yl slg te eae 2,790.0 2,866.9 3,139.9 76.9 273.0 
Residents of all countries 
Canadian chartered bankloans ............. 969 3 967.3 les AI: —2.0 204.3 
PORIBE WET CE a 185.9 jes al 129.8 —34.8 2173 
Dilewaremisand attiliates 2... s,s. ee 2560.1 2,310.8 2,024.2 2493 —286.6 
Bimete MOSSE oe ap. hose ee ews 121.0 154.2 245.3 33.1 O12 
Ones MaAMeDONINTES 90... . axe ey Ss 6 Me wpe ss L159 21 1205,0 1,332.4 45.3 127.4 
Mimemonetctmidebt.. i... 5. sete ew Ce ee 345.9 399.1 3631 5352 330.0 
Paid-in capital by parents and affiliates ........ 2,597.6 2,671.0 2,924.6 73.4 253.6 
maroreeapttany Others . <5 5.1... 699.5 689.7 709.9 =—9.8 20.3 
GEA MMIE Rtas ROL. Sid lat os oe 8,639.0 8,548.2 8,901.0 —90.8 352.8 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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SECTION 4. — TRANSACTIONS OF THE REPORTING CORPORATIONS 
BY COUNTRY OF CONTROL 


Transactions, 1964 to 1969 


Corporations controlled in the United States comprise 
about four-fifths of the number of respondents covered in 
the survey and, as Summary Table 25 shows, these account 
for moderately higher proportions of the total revenues and 
expenses reported by all the participating subsidiaries. 
Respondents with parents in the United States showed 
revenues of $12.9 billion in 1964, 83 per cent of the total, 
and had expenses of $11.6 billion or 82.4 per cent of the 
aggregate. In 1969, these companies had revenues of $21.7 
billion which comprised 86.7 per cent of the year’s total 
and incurred expenses totalling $20.1 billion, the equivalent 
of 864 per cent of the total. The subsidiaries of United 
States companies reported both higher incomes and higher 
expenditures for each year in the 1964 to 1969 period and, 
as noted above, accounted for larger proportions of the 
totals in each case at the end of the period than at its 
beginning. Thus, while the revenues and expenses of the 
respondents with parents in the United Kingdom and in all 
other foreign countries also tended to increase over the 
period, they did not keep pace with the advances recorded 
by the firms controlled in the United States and accounted 
for smaller proportions of the totals in 1969 than in 1964. 


In the case of the subsidiaries controlled in Britain, 
revenues rose steadily from $1.6 billion at the beginning of 
the period to $1.9 billion in 1967, declined slightly in 
1968, and rose again to just over $2 billion in 1969 but 
their contribution to the total declined from 10.2 per cent 
in 1964 to eight per cent in 1969. Expenses shown by 
these British companies rose from $11/2 billion in 1964 to 
$1.8 billion in 1967, eased off in 1968 and increased to 
$1.9 billion in 1969 and their share of the aggregate 
decreased from 10.7 per cent at the commencement of the 
period to 83 per cent at its end. Reporting corporations 
controlled in foreign countries other than the United States 
and Britain had revenues of $1.1 billion in 1964 and $1.3 
billion five years later while their expenses amounted to 
just under $1 billion in the earlier year and to about $11/4 
billion in the latter. Both their income and expenditures 
increased modestly until 1966 but fell off by about 10 per 
cent in the case of each in 1967, resumed their advance in 
1968 and reached peak levels in 1969. As proportions of 
total income and expenses reported by all the respondents, 
the shares of these companies controlled in third countries 
fell from 6.8 per cent to 5.3 per cent over the period in the 
case of revenue, and from 6.9 per cent to 5.3 per cent for 
expenses. 


SUMMARY TABLE 25. — Total Revenues and Total Expenses, All Reporting Corporations, 


by Country of Control, Annually, 1964 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Corporations controlled in: 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

United States 

PEGA INTC VOULUCS tet me A ng oes oe te 12,869 14,468 ists be} £8 450 20,040 21,668 

OTAME RCH Se SME Melia otve Sucre, 5 ee es Hes 39 13194 bono 7A 17,166 18,493 2O0Sh 12 
Britain 

OCA e VEU IOS Wait oon res rie aS for aa, Sik eG gate! fw! 1,838 1,888 1,884 2,008 

MEAP ENOCIISO SAC crow. ees aa tee & eT > 1,497 | Ai 1,824 1,843 1,801 1:95) 
All other foreign countries 

TIPS DEAN (2) Tot Bo Bl Sa ee a RS a 1,063 1,128 1,141 1,010 1,244 1,336 

BRIER RDC GES Metends DOr. eA ee wale Stir cota re Att ey 971 1,028 1,037 908 1,138 EN) 
All foreign countries 

PGP VOCE Se nate SA a thts A coat callony Lo 17.353 19,492 a 233 23,168 Za 

GIRO ADORE N sec ersu hea e ceare ao ce eke Sk 14,027 15,930 18,232 19,917 21,432 225200 


The extent of the respondents’ dependence upon 
foreign markets for sales and external suppliers for their 
purchases is shown in relative terms, by country of control, 
in Summary Table 26. The data indicate that the reporting 
corporations controlled in the United States increased the 
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degree of their reliance both upon export markets and upon 
foreign sources of supplies steadily throughout the 1964 to 
1969 period, with foreign markets absorbing 26.3 per cent 
of their total sales in 1969 compared with 171/2 per cent 
in 1964 and with foreign suppliers accounting for 39.2 per 


cent of their purchases in 1969 versus 25.9 per cent five 
years earlier. The increase in inter-company trade between 
affiliates in Canada and parents and associated companies in 
the United States was a major factor in this development 
and the greatly expanded two-way trade in automotive 
goods that has resulted from the Canada-United States 
automotive pact of 1965 played an important role in this 
increased dependence upon foreign markets and sources of 
supply. Subsidiaries with parents in Britain show a some- 
what erratic pattern in the proportions of sales and 
purchases made abroad over the period, with no clear 
indication of a trend towards a greater or lesser emphasis on 


exports or imports. Both exports and imports were of 
relatively greatest importance at the beginning of the 
period, with exports accounting for 23.6 per cent of sales 
and imports for 433 per cent of purchases in 1964. The 
degree of dependency upon external markets and foreign 
sources of supply exhibited by the respondents controlled 
in other foreign countries fluctuated within narrow limits 
during this period also, with the proportions of sales going 
to export markets ranging from 17.9 per cent in 1967 to 
21.7 per cent in 1968 and 1969, and with the proportions 
of goods obtained abroad varying from 26 per cent in 1967 
to 31.6 per cent in 1965. 


SUMMARY TABLE 26, — Exports as Proportions of Total Operating Sales and Purchases Abroad 
as Proportions of Total Purchases, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, 


Annually, 1964 to 1969 


In percentages 


Export sales as proportions 
of total sales 


Corporations controlled 


Purchases abroad as proportions 
of total purchases 


in % I 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
MUTE SLALCS| 2rd 5 Ges wk IS ei 220.5220 1) 25.0°" 26.31, 925,928.99 229 0) Oey Soe Oe 
SOLE 2s Se ee ee re D3 Oter2 of AO 2207. 19 56 S204 433% 382) 229 7 9 Se ieee 
Other foreign countries ...... LO et 8 ml OS™ = 9 ON 7 21 7 3067 (365289 260 oO Ommroure 
All foreign countries ...... 183 17.7 203 22.0 244- 256 27.8 299 29.8 32.3 36.8 38.5 


Merchandise Transactions 


Corporations controlled in the United States reported 
sales of $18 billion in 1967, $19.7 billion in 1968 and 
$21.2 billion in 1969; these accounted for 86.5 per cent, 
86.6 per cent and 86.7 per cent respectively of the total 
sales of all the respondents in those years. Subsidiaries with 
British parents had sales of $1.8 billion in both 1967 and 
1968 and of just under $2 billion in 1969, but their share 
of the total fell from 8.8 per cent in 1967 to 8.1 per cent in 
both 1968 and 1969. Respondents controlled in other 
foreign countries increased their sales from slightly less than 
$1 billion in 1967 to $1.2 billion in 1968 and to $1.3 
billion in 1969; these represented 4.7 per cent of total sales 
in 1967 and about 53 per cent of the 1968 and 1969 


aggregates. 


The respondents, grouped by country of control, all 
depended heavily upon markets in the United States for 
their export sales. In 1967, corporations controlled in the 
United States relied upon sales to the United States for $3.1 
billion or 77'/2 per cent of their total exports of $4 billion 
and this proportion was up to almost 84 per cent in 1969 
when $4.7 billion of their total exports of $5.6 billion 
represented shipments to the United States. Subsidiaries of 
British firms consigned $254 million of their total foreign 
sales of $415 million to the United States in 1967 and $250 
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million of their 1969 total of $423 million, or about 
three-fifths of the total in each of these years. Respondents 
with parents in foreign countries other than the United 
States and Britain, depended upon markets in the United 
States for $139 million of their total foreign sales of $174 
million in 1967 and for $196 million of the 1969 total of 
$279 million, but the proportion going to the United States 
was only about seven-tenths in 1969 compared with about 
four-fifths two years earlier. 


On the purchase side, respondents with parents in the 
United States reported expenditures for the purchase of 
goods amounting to $11 billion in 1967, $11.7 billion in 
1968 and $1229 billion in 1969; these represented about 87 
per cent of the totals expended on goods by all the 
respondents in these years. Corporations controlled in 
Britain had purchases totalling between $1 billion and $1.1 
billion during this period and these accounted for between 
84/2 per cent and 74/2 per cent of the total purchases by 
all the reporting firms. Subsidiaries of parents domiciled in 
all other foreign countries increased their purchases from 
$553 million in 1967 to $752 million in 1968 and to $808 
million in 1969 and their share of the total purchases rose 
from 4.4 per cent in 1967 to about 51/2 per cent in both 
1968 and 1969. 


SUMMARY TABLE 27, — Total Merchandise Transactions and Transactions with the United States 
and with Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, 


Annually , 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Sales 


Export sales to 


Purchases 


Purchases from 


: Other All United Other All 
sonal ea lt aba a Total) rae foreign foreign Total!) ce foreign foreign 
eee countries countries heen countries countries 
1967 
Corporations controlled in: 
PREC ALES ae sn, ea hone 18,014 3,084 902 3,986 10,972 3,143 465 3,608 
STEAM oe ai aie. goes As 1,831 254 161 415 1,066 120 196 316 
Other foreign countries ...... 974 jist) 35 174 353 44 100 144 
All foreign countries ...... 20,819 3,477 1,098 4,575 12,585 330T 761 4,068 
1968 
Corporations controlled in: 
Re Tate s Ls os ew es 19 669 3,906 1,014 4,920 LIST 29 3,993 429 4,422 
UPA Ce tole Aso Siig maces sete 1,848 28%) £21 360 1,027 114 pa bp. 326 
Other foreign countries ...... 1220) 149 ay 261 fae) 45 173 218 
All foreign countries ...... pag ANS 4,294 1,247 5,541 13,504 4,152 814 4,966 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 
RI ATCG yea (OS ich ee yore acer @ 21,194 4,669 899 5,568 12,865 4,615 428 5,043 
CUE OSPR a Ae ee a ad ae a a 1,976 250 173 423 1,096 137 257 394 
Other foreign countries ...... 1,288 196 83 219 808 44 203 247 
All foreign countries ...... 24,458 apy Be) es) 6,270 14,769 4,796 888 5,684 


(1) Includes sales and purchases made in Canada, and covers capital equipment as well as other goods. 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


Respondents controlled in the United States relied 
upon suppliers in that country for the great bulk of their 
imported needs, i.e. for $3.1 billion of the total imports of 
$3.6 billion in 1967 and for $4.6 billion of the $5 billion 
total in 1969; the proportions of their foreign purchases 
made in the United States were 87 per cent in 1967 and 
91'/2 per cent in 1969. Part of this increased relative 
dependency was due, as in the case of the exports of these 
respondents, to the rapid expansion in two-way trade 
between Canada and the United States as a result of the 
automotive agreement. As might be expected, subsidiaries 
with parents in Britain or in third countries relied largely 
upon suppliers in foreign countries other than the United 
States for their imported needs. In 1967, companies 
controlled in Britain obtained 62 per cent of their $316 
million imports from countries other than the United 
States, and this proportion had risen to 65 per cent in 
1969. Corporations controlled in third countries depended 
even less upon United States suppliers for their imports, 
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procuring 69 per cent of the imported goods in other 
countries in 1967 and 82 per cent two years later. 


Each of the three classes of respondents, grouped by 
country of control, earned surpluses throughout the 1967 
to 1969 period on their international merchandise trans- 
actions. In all but one instance, the tendency of the 
respondents, referred to above to rely mainly on United 
States markets for their export sales and on other countries 
for much of their imports resulted in deficits being incurred 
in their trade with countries other than the United States. 
The exception was in the 1969 dealings of respondents 
controlled in the United States with residents of that 
country. 


Corporations controlled in the United States earned 
overall surpluses on the international exchange of goods 
totalling $378 million in 1967, $497 million in 1968 and 
$525 million in 1969. In the first two of these years, these 
surpluses resulted from deficits of $59 million and of $88 


million incurred in transactions with the United States 
being offset to the extent of these amounts by the $437 
million and $585 million respectively, excesses of exports 
over imports in trade with all other foreign countries. In the 
other year, 1969, the surplus comprised favourable balances 
of $54 million on the exchange of goods with residents of 
the United States and of $471 million on dealing with all 
other foreign countries. 


Subsidiaries with parents in Britain had large favour- 
able balances on their merchandise trade with residents of 
the United States in the 1967 to 1969 period and these 
more than compensated for the deficits shown in trade with 
other foreign countries. These British-controlled companies 
contributed overall surpluses to Canada’s balance of inter- 
national merchandise trade amounting to $99 million in 
1967, $34 million in 1968 and $29 million in 1969; in each 
case, the excess of their exports to the United States over 
their imports from that country, although diminishing year 
by year, was still sufficient to offset by these amounts the 
deficits incurred with other foreign countries. 


Respondents controlled in foreign countries other than 
the United States and Britain, showed surpluses of $30 
million, $43 million and $32 million, in that order in the 
years 1967, 1968 and 1969. In each instance, as in the case 


of the companies with British parents, the surpluses earned 
in transactions with the United States offset the deficits 


incurred in trade with foreign countries other than the 
United States. 


Non-Merchandise Transactions, by Country of Control, 
1967 to 1969 


All three groups of respondents, classed by country of 
control, showed deficits on their international non- 
merchandise transactions throughout the 1967 to 1969 
period, the excess of current service payments over receipts 
being particularly large in the case of those corporations 
controlled in the United States, and much smaller but 
growing, in the case of companies with parents in Britain 
and in third countries. In 1969, for example, respondents 
controlled in the United States reported current service 
payments of $727 million and receipts of only $70 million 
which resulted in an overall deficit of $657 million, those 
controlled in Britain reported payments of $48 million and 
receipts of $9 million, yielding an unfavourable balance of 
$39 million, and those controlled in other countries 
reported payments of $52 million and receipts of $12 
million leaving an adverse balance of $40 million. 


SUMMARY TABLE 28. — Non-merchandise Transactions with the United States and with Other Foreign 
Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


United States 


Other foreign countries All foreign countries 


Year and country of control Current Current Current Current Current Current 
receipts payments receipts payments receipts payments 
1967 
Corporations controlled in: 
OG OttCS ake. A a ee ee eo 22 614 oy 2 49 639 
Pilea RE Se ores en eck ss es Oe 1 19 7 UD, 8 41 
Oinemroicton countries ...5-.. os - 7 10 34 10 41 
All foreign countries .......... 23 641 44 80 67 721 
1968 
Corporations controlled in: 
LU ISGT STE so a a 20 JA 35 2h 55 744 
SUE, ce 1 20 7 25 8 45 
Waicttoteign countries 2.0... - 10 10 36 10 46 
All foreign countries .......... 21 747 52 88 73 835 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: be 
RPC CO TALOS Bes Oe ooo a sk oe sels 25 705 45 22 70 5h 
Wien 2) eee 19 a be 5 = 
OmMemroreion countries 6)... 6 Se — 13 ie 39 2 2 
827 
All foreign countries .......... 26 737 65 90 91 


NOTE: Dividends are included in botli receipts and payments. 
Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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Current Account Balances!) 


Summary Table 29 shows the balances incurred on 
merchandise, non-merchandise and current account by the 
reporting corporations by country of control during the 
1967 to 1969 period. Corporations controlled in the United 
States had substantial surpluses on the international 
exchange of goods during this period but the much larger 
deficits incurred on non-merchandise dealings resulted in 
overall current account deficits of $212 million in 1967, 
$192 million in 1968 and $132 million in 1969, 
Respondents with parents in Britain and those controlled in 
third countries both had a modest surplus on current 
account in one year in this period, the British-owned ones 
in 1967 and the other group in 1968. The favourable 


Q) For qualifications on this concept of ‘current account 
balance’ see the footnote on page 28. 


balance in the case of the British subsidiaries amounted to 
$66 million, the result of a $99 million surplus on 
merchandise trade and $33 million deficit on the inter- 
national exchange of services. The current account surplus 
reported by respondents controlled in third countries was 
$7 million, with the $43 million favourable balance 
resulting from merchandise trade being offset to this extent 
by the deficit shown in non-merchandise trasnactions. The 
deficits on current account shown by these two groups of 
respondents in the other two years of the period were quite 
small, $2 million and $10 million in 1968 and 1969 
respectively in the case of the British subsidiaries, and $1 
million in 1967 and $8 million in 1969 for the respondents 
controlled in third countries. 


SUMMARY TABLE 29. — Merchandise Trade Balance, Non-merchandise Trade Balance and Current 
Account Balance, with the United States and with Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting 
Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Balance on Balance on non- Current account balance 
merchandise trade with merchandise trade with with() 
Year and country of control 
United ee : on United ase : ou United eee ; es 
States — ferelmn. foreign states, ‘otelmn * fotsien Oy iis ee 
countries countries countries countries countries countries 
1967 
Corporations controlled in: 
United States al.) e —59 437 378 —593 3 —590 —651 439 —212 
PST Aloe, Siero ety eee, se 134 —35 99 —18 —15 —33 116 —50 66 
Other foreign countries . . 95 —65 30 —7 —24 —32 87 —88 —] 
All foreign countries . . 170 337 507 —618 —36 —654 —448 300 —148 
1968 
Corporations controlled in: 
Waited Staies-7 to - ws —88 585 497 —698 8 —690 —785 593 —192 
EATECAME LOR easy ssi: 125 —91 34 —18 —18 —36 107 —109 —2 
Other foreign countries . . 104 —61 43 —9 —26 —35 95 —87 7 
All foreign countries . . 141 433 574 —725 —36 —761 —584 397 —187 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 
United States ......... 54 471 525 —680 23 —657 —625 493 —132 
PEMD ye) 2 eee th es hg Lis —84 29 —19 —20 —39 95 —105 —10 
Other foreign countries . . 152 —120 52 —13 —27 —40 138 —146 —8 
All foreign countries .. 319 267 586 aay 74 2736) 39? 242 —150 


NOTE: () The qualifications on this concept of ‘current account balance’ are discussed in the footnote on page 28. 


Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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Transactions with Parents and Affiliates Abroad 


The degree of concentration of the respondents’ 
foreign merchandise trade with parents and affiliates in 
foreign countries varied considerably according to the 
country of control and from year to year during the 1967 
to 1969 period. The reporting corporations with parents in 
the United States tended to depend more heavily in relative 
terms upon parents and affiliates abroad for both their 
export sales and their imported purchases, and the extent 
of this reliance increased each year in the period. Thus, in 
1967 subsidiaries of United States parents consigned 69.4 
per cent of their foreign shipments to associated companies 
abroad, and this proportion rose successively to 72.4 per 
cent in 1968 and to 77 per cent in 1969 while they 
obtained 72.3 per cent of their imported needs from 
affiliated firms in 1967, 76.1 per cent in 1968 and 77.3 per 
cent in 1969. During this period, British-controlled 
companies relied upon associates abroad for a much smaller 
and diminishing proportion of their exports, 33'/2 per 
cent in 1967, 28.6 per cent in 1968 and 27.7 per cent in 
1969 but their dependence upon foreign affiliates to meet 


their imported requirements rose steadily over the period, 
from 50.9 per cent in 1967 to 52.8 per cent in 1968 and to 
54.3 per cent in 1969. On the other hand, respondents with 
parents in third countries reduced the relative degree of 
their dependency upon affiliated companies both as export 
customers and sources of imports; the proportion of their 
exports going to associated companies abroad falling from 
58 per cent at the beginning of the period to 46 per cent at 
its end, and their reliance upon affiliated companies for 
imports, while remaining at very high levels, declined 
successively from 85.4 per cent in 1967 to 84.4 per cent in 
1968 and to 81 per cent in 1969. 


In 1967, respondents controlled in the United States 
exported about $2.8 billion worth of merchandise to 
affiliates in foreign countries with the bulk of these, about 
$2'/2 billion worth, going to associates in the United 
States, and, in 1969, these subsidiaries shipped goods 
valued at more than $41/4 billion to associates abroad, 
with just over $4 billion worth going to affiliates in the 
United States. Britishcontrolled respondents relied upon 
affiliates for export sales of $139 million in 1967 and of 


SUMMARY TABLE 30. — Merchandise Trade with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and 
in Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Exports to parents and 


Imports from parents and 


affiliates in affiliates in 
Year and country of control t Other All : Other All 
ae foreign foreign nee foreign foreign 
piles countries countries ies countries countries 
1967 
Corporations controlled in: 
UNS STS a 2,514 252 2,765 2,269 338 2,607 
RATT opin ote ee ar 104 139 14 147 161 
Other foreign countries ......... 89 101 27 96 123 
All foreign countries ........ 2,707 299 3,005 2,310 581 2,891 
1968 
Corporations controlled in: 
Minite GtAteSae ao rave boa eS 3,244 3,562 3,045 320 3 365 
Siete 5 a sapere 84 103 3 169 172 
Other foreign countries. ........ 85 oF 23 161 184 
All foreign countries ........ 3,413 3,763 3,072 650 3,722 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 
Mrtedistates <9. las es 4,020 4,289 3,588 310 3,898 
Britain 78 Ly 2 205 ; ; : 
» 8 AAs See ee ‘ 
Omemtoreion COUNITICS 5.0. 650.6 118 128 21 17 — 
All foreign countries ........ 4,216 4,534 3,618 694 ; 


NOTE: Totals may not add exactly, due to rounding. 


$117 million in 1969, with sales to associates in the United 
States accounting for $104 million and for $78 million 
respectively. Reporting corporations controlled in third 
countries exported merchandise valued at $101 million in 
1967 and at $128 million in 1969 to parents and affiliates 
abroad, with the major portion consigned to associated 
companies in the United States in both years, ie. $89 
million in 1967 and $118 million two years later. 


The pattern of the respondents’ imports from parents 
and affiliates abroad was somewhat different from that of 
their export transactions with related companies in foreign 
countries. In 1967, reporting corporations with parents in 
the United States relied on such associates for $2.3 billion 
of their total imports of $2.6 billion from affiliates in all 
foreign countries. Respondents controlled in both Britain 
and third countries depended on affiliates in foreign 
countries other than the United States for most of the 
purchases they made from foreign associates. Those con- 
trolled in Britain obtained $147 million of their $161 
million of such purchases in 1967, and $205 million of the 
1969 total of $214 million, from associated companies in 


foreign countries other than the United States while 
subsidiaries with parents in third countries relied upon 
foreign affiliates in countries other than the United States, 
for $96 million of their 1967 total purchases from affiliates 
abroad of $123 million, and for $179 million of the 
comparable 1969 total of $200 million. 


The pattern of trade in non-merchandise items between 
subsidiaries in Canada and parents and affiliates abroad by 
country of control is similar to that shown by all reporting 
corporations; current payments abroad exceeded current 
receipts from abroad for the three classes of respondents in 
all three years covered, with the spread between payments 
and receipts being very large for the United States- 
controlled group, and quite small and fairly stable for the 
respondents controlled in Britain and in third countries. In 
1967, corporations with parents in the United States had 
current payments abroad totalling $551 million while 
receipts from abroad amounted to only $38 million, leaving 
a deficit of $513 million and in 1969, payments came to 
$620 million and receipts aggregated $53 million yielding 
an unfavourable service account deficit of $567 million. 


SUMMARY TABLE 31. — Non-merchandise Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States 
and in Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Non-merchandise transactions with parents and affiliates in 


Year and country of control United States Other foreign countries All foreign countries 
Current Current Current Current Current Current 
receipts payments receipts payments receipts payments 

1967 
Corporations controlled in: 
NAIC eI eS rer week enc aud Fe 18 oot 20 20 38 551 
| 51 ANS a 5 re a ee — 4 6 18 6 22 
Other foreign-countties 4... <...... — 3 ) 30 9 33 
All foreign countries ........ 18 538 35 68 53 606 
1968 
Corporations controlled in: 
ERLE OtALeS hoy Fy ote da 5. 16 629 ey: 20 43 649 
Eat CTE Tee eas Pa a ie a en oe — 2 6 20 6 23 
Other foreign countries ........ — 3 10 a3 10 36 
All foreign countries ........ 16 635 43 73 59 708 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 
PPIs MAGES SS ie ware e ile ess ib; 603 36 ig 53 620 
OES eae ee Se a ea er — p. - 19 7 22 
Other foreign countries ........ — | 12 31 12 34 
All foreign countries ........ ieee — 608 


33 67 (p- 675 


NOTE: Totals may not add exactly, due to rounding. 
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Subsidiaries controlled in Britain reported payments of $22 
million and receipts of $6 million for a non-merchandise 
account deficit of $16 million in 1967 and payments of 
$22 million and receipts of $7 million in 1969 for a deficit 
of $14 million. Companies with parents in third countries 
had payments of $33 million and receipts of $9 million in 
1967 and payments of $34 million and receipts of $12 
million, in 1969, resulting in adverse non-merchandise trade 
balances of $24 million and $22 million respectively. 


Each of the three groups of respondents classed by 
country of control had adverse current account balances in 
transactions with foreign parents and affiliates in each year 
in the 1967 to 1969 period. These deficits ranged from 
$354 million in 1967 to $176 million in 1969 for the 
reporting corporations controlled in the United States, 
from $38 million in 1967 to $111 million in 1969 for 
subsidiaries with British parents, and from $46 million in 
1967 to $94 million in 1969 for companies controlled in 
foreign countries other than the United States and Britain. 
The current account deficits incurred in the inter-company 
transactions of respondents controlled in the United States 


were responsible for most of the overall deficits shown by 
all respondents in this respect in 1967 and 1968, i.e. for 
$354 million of the 1967 total of $438 million and for 
$410 million of the 1968 total of $608 million, The 
situation was different in 1969, however, when respondents 
controlled in Britain and in third countries together 
accounted for $205 million of the total deficit of $381 
million, $29 million more than the adverse balance incurred 
by reporting corporations controlled in the United States. It 
should be noted that while the deficits incurred in trading 
with related companies by respondents controlled in the 
United States tended to be larger in dollar terms than those 
for the other groups, in relation to the transactions 
involved, the differences between receipts and payments 
were much greater in all years for reporting controlled in 
foreign countries other than the United States. Thus, 
receipts were equivalent to nine-tenths or more of pay- 
ments in all years for the respondents controlled in the 
United States while payments were one-third greater in 
1967 and almost double in 1968 and 1969 the receipts 
reported by the companies controlled in foreign countries 
other than the United States. 


SUMMARY TABLE 32. — Merchandise Trade Balance, Non-merchandise Trade Balance and Current Account 
Balance with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in Other Foreign Countries, All 
Reporting Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Balance on Balance on Current account 
merchandise trade non-merchandise trade : balance(1) 
Y d try of trol : Other All : Other All : Other All 
ae! Dated foreign foreign Upiied foreign foreign ee foreign foreign 
piatee countries countries pate countries countries 2 countries countries 
1967 
Corporations controlled in: 
\URTIGG SS) Ca 245 —86 159 —513 - —513 —268 —86 —354 
iitainmee ee. Se. ke 90 —112 —22 —3 —13 —16 87 —124 —38 
Other foreign countries . . 62 —84 —22 —3 —2] —24 59 —105 —46 
All foreign countries .. 397 —282 115 —519 —34 —553 —122 —316 —438 
1968 
Corporations controlled in: 
uaitedistates>. 2... 199 —2 197 —613 vj —606 —414 5 —410 
VRP ILN (31 St eee 81 —150 —69 —2 —14 —16 78 —163 me 
Other foreign countries . . 62 —149 —87 —3 —23 —26 59 —172 - 
All foreign countries .. 342 —301 41 —619 —30 —649 —277 —331 —608 
1969 
Corporations controlled in: 5 
Rese SEAICS(. Ge 5 ss 432 —4] 391 —586 19 —567 —154 —22 Eee 
VIET ee ee 69 —165 —96 —2 —12 —14 66 Bry Bay 
Other foreign countries . . ou —169 —72 —3 —19 —22 94 — = 
All foreign countries .. 598 —376 222 —591 —12 —603 i —388 _ 


NOTE: ©) The qualifications on this concept of ‘current account balance’ are discussed in the footnote on page 


Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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Current International Transactions with All Foreign Countries, All Reporting 
Corporations, by Country of Control, Annually, 1967 to 1969 
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APPENDIX I 
Survey Coverage and Technical Notes 


The two questionnaires requesting selected information 
on operations and financing were sent to non-financial 
corporations in Canada which had assets of more than $5 
million and which had more than SO per cent of their 
voting stock owned by one foreign parent. Participation in 
the survey was on a voluntary basis. 


Form ‘A’, the questionnaire used for the annual 
retum, is reproduced on page 58 and Form ‘B’, the 
quarterly questionnaire, is shown on page 60. 


The time period covered by the data shown in the 
report differs slightly for financing activities and for all 


other operations. The information in the annual return 
pertains to the fiscal year and, where this does not 
correspond to the calendar years, fiscal years ending 
between May 1 of one year and April 30 of the next are 
included under the calendar year in which they had their 
beginnings. The data given on financing refer to the quarter 
of the year ending December 31 and, hence, are on a 
calendar-year basis. 


The industry classifications used are those developed 
by Statistics Canada for use in production statistics and 
adapted by Statistics Canada for presenting corporation 
financial statistics. Hence, the classification contains 
inherent shortcomings for the purposes it is used in this 


Statistics Canada. Industry classification () 


Industry group in this report 


051-059 Ne calbiiithcSanm trier tt Sones othe oh tir, rete es 
071-079 Non-metal mines (except coal mines) ............ 
083 & 087 ROUATE Ie SrA IS ATIC DIES fe retcsst ge ese a oS, Sue ts Mining and primary metals 
096-099 DEACESHNCILEN CalsLOMMANING sae he cree coke ii Ge oar 
291-298 Prliniarvelictan ilcustties: (tr. f0n™, a cian ean a 
061 & 064 I BUYS 0) i es SE eC AE et ee CCR Casandra 
365 & 369 Petroleum and coal products industries ........... 
301-309 Metal fabricating industries (except machinery 

and transportation equipment industries) ........ Machincmmandane rit ncaa 
311-318 Machinery industries (except electrical 

TACO.) Pamte peat aes C erarske ee Par eins Soh Speeewe 
321-329 Transportation equipment industries ............ Transportation equipment 
331-339 BIECIrICalproducts industries. "i. occ steeterae os > Electrical products 
372-379 Chemical and chemical products industries ........ Chemical products 
101-109 Food and beverage industries. oss. we ta Food and beverage 
031 HOS OA nee rey ten, BRNO Mec ids tat Cone sik manta ae 
251-259 Wood industries .. . Se ee ee ee ia Pulp and paper 
261-268 Purnsture-and tixturesindustries. <2... «ssw: oe 
271-274 Raper angealiedin@ustties (rnd ewe we oe 
151 & 153 FObaccomproducts U1GUsiricS. ces ci. cee Oe cunts 
162 & 165 Rubber and plastic products industries ........... 
172-179 PeatierinGUstiesi. a5 some Soe ee Se tee ce aes 
181-189 Bie MilleINGUSUIICS Fe ctwan re dashey eel stir sie ay on gs eerie Gthemmanuercrnne 
23 & 239 Romie tapers Sueeer.ge- eo ctetakeraie | cho wear eep- (o peatese 
243-249 CLG thar USUICS cacy ob vty oo heeds ogee ee laieustane 
286-289 Printing, publishing and allied industries .......... 
391-399 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries .......--- 
602-629 Nuirolesalertha le ment aes at veer a etciu es as Wholesale trade 
404-421 Constr UcuOnaundustry eu. sate «= oe es oe eae 
501-579 Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities . Other non-manufacturing 
631699 REGAN AT AGC Weis hi crcl tis clang iene 8 of stir ee 
851-899 Community, Business and Personal Service ......-- 


(standard Industrial Classification Manual, Revised 1970, DBS. 12-501. 


report and the classifications shown should be considered as 
only rough indicators of the nature of the businesses 
involved. It should be noted also the respondent remains 
throughout the 1964 to 1969 period in the classification to 
which it was assigned in 1964, and that no allowance has 
been made for subsequent diversifications or other changes 
in the type of operations. 


While the number of respondents participating in this 
continuing survey has varied from between 322 and 334 
over the 1964 to 1969 period, the actual number of 
companies covered by the returns has remained fairly 
constant at about 970. The main reasons for the fluctua- 
tions in the number of respondents has been the consoli- 
dation of two erstwhile returns into one following a merger 
or take-over, the transfer of the operations of a company or 
companies previously included in the consolidated return of 
a respondent to a new reporting principal, and changes in 
the nationality of the ownership of companies which result 
in the addition of new respondents or the deletion of old 


Number of Respondents by Industry, 1964 to 1969 


ones. The latter occurs when a non-resident corporation 
acquires more than one-half the voting stock of an 
enterprise in Canada which had been owned or controlled 
previously by residents of Canada or when ownership or 
control of a Canadian company, held previously by a non- 
resident corporation, passes into the hands of Canadian 
residents. 


The changes in the number of respondents parti- 
cipating in the survey does affect the comparability of the 
data to some extent over the period. In this report, the data 
for the years 1964, 1965 and 1966 pertain to the same 322 
respondents and are comparable from year to year. 
Similarly, the data for 1967, 1968 and 1969 have been 
made as comparable as possible despite the decline in the 
number of respondents from 334 at the beginning of the 
period to 331 at its end. It is felt, however, that the data 
for all the years shown are sufficiently consistent and 
comparable to permit trends to be discerned and overall 
conclusions drawn. 


Number of respondents 


Industry 

1964 to 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Ming atdvprimaty. metals: 0% 2 /o.% 9 6c5 en ot 27 30 30 30 
Rete AUC ae Serer tones trent hte tl Some Oe ley 23 25 Pas 25 
Machinery and metal fabricating .................. df 46 46 45 
PE ANSPOD ONO QUIDIMNER te a. Wil aS, a hath savas See 20 20 20 20 
Pec id i DEOCUCIS tet MRC ie Daan ae San nants 26 26 26 26 
EIA E DEOUUCUS es Mene Ne fe ater tte y ch gin a ee fee 7) 33 33 33 
HEA UC VCLADE§ vans onl tac sa vette Canta ean ts gare. eo 36 38 38 ey) 
PANT LC PAD Clr een tert Whee es omrac | gO ghee oo 26 26 25 25 
Re OREIZUIPANI TAC CUMMING) apm ee cer rete Pe we oe i awk oink em 30 31 31 31 
Deine ALOE ACS Mnenae toe Ce RAV ne, ils Boe eee 7a | 21 21 2) 
ier NOwananutae unm e .e . c Aeds Pic os soideehen'w oes 36 38 38 38 
J RTE Feet os 3 0: tee edt ER eo anne oR 322 334 333 331 


The trading world is divided into three regions for 
purposes of this report: the United States, other foreign 
countries and Canada. All transactions are shown as 
between the reporting corporations and these three regions. 
In section 4, dealing with country of control, the trans- 
actions of respondents with parents in the United States, 
Britain and in all other foreign countries are shown 
separately. 


The merchandise transactions are broadly defined and 
refer to business transactions involving sales and purchases 
of goods. In most cases the returns reported the actual 
amounts received or paid. In the latter cases, the purchase 
costs might include the tariffs, sales taxes and transpor- 
tation charges involved as well as the price of the 
merchandise itself. This aspect is discussed more fully in the 
explanation of “current account balance” as used in the 
report. The questionnaire asked for information on the 
purchase of capital items as distinct from trade merchandise 


but, as many of the returns did not break out this item 
separately, most tabulations show only total purchases and 
total imports covering both merchandise and capital equip- 
ment. 


A few of the reporting corporations are large enough to 
dominate certain financial aspects of an entire industry 
group. As a result, some of the data shown for an industry 
group may actually reflect an extraordinary transaction by 
one such corporation rather than the transactions of the 
majority of corporations included in that industry group. 


The dollar figures used in the summary tables through- 
out this report have been rounded from thousands of 
dollars to the nearest million and the percentages shown are 
based on these rounded figures. Because of this rounding, 
totals may not always add or subtract exactly. The value 
figures in the statistical appendices are in millions of dollars 
also but, excepting Appendix VIII, are extended to include 
one decimal figure. 


APPENDIX II 


MINISTER OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


LE MINISTRE DU COMMERCE 
CANADA 


OTTAWA 4 March 31, 1966 


LETTER FROM THE HONOURABLE ROBERT H. WINTERS 
TO SUBSIDIARIES IN CANADA OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 


TABLED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON MARCH 31, 1966. 


The Government has been giving a good deal of attention to the need for the best possible perfor- 
mance from the Canadian economy and to the contribution in this regard of the many Canadian companies 
which are subsidiaries of foreign parents or are largely foreign-owned. Such companies have responsibilities 
both to their parent companies and to the country in which they operate. 


I have concluded that a statement of what is expected of subsidiary companies as regards their 
responsibilities to the Canadian community would be of benefit to all concerned. 


To fulfil its responsibilities as a good citizen, a company seeks to perfect its performance through 
the vigorous pursuit of available market opportunities and the efficient use of its resources and, in so doing, 


contributes to the sound development of the community in which it operates. 


In the pursuit of this end, subsidiaries of foreign companies enjoy the backing of their parent 
companies through the provision of financial, managerial, technological and research assistance, along with 
other forms of support which might not otherwise be available. At the same time, the fact of foreign control 
leaves the subsidiaries open to external influences which may not always be consistent with their own best 
interests and those of the Canadian community at large. Such a company may lack the decision-making 
authority to pursue policies in line with the opportunities afforded within the growing national community 


and otherwise to develop the full potential of the Canadian operation. 


Subsidiaries of foreign companies occupy a prominent position in the Canadian economy. They 
have contributed greatly to Canada’s development in the past and their role in the future is no less challenging. 
In a more interdependent world, companies with foreign affiliates have an increasingly important role in the 


international exchange of goods, services, technology and ideas. 
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The Canadian Government is desirous that subsidiaries be free to develop their full potential within 
the Canadian community. In this regard it is most important that subsidiaries should not have restrictive 
limitations placed upon their sound development by their parent organizations. 


This objective can be made more difficult if foreign Governments introduce measures which affect 
the financial or commercial policy of parent companies or seek to influence them in their relations with their 
foreign subsidiaries. 


In the case of the United States balance of payments programme, the authorities in that country 
have made quite clear, as indicated in the communique of the recent meeting of the Joint United States-Canadian 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs, that the “United States Government was not requesting United 
States corporations to induce their Canadian subsidiaries to act in any ways that differed from their normal 
business practices as regards the repatriation of earnings, purchasing and sales policies, or their other financial 
and commercial activities”. The United States authorities have, in fact, re-eemphasized the view that “United 
States subsidiaries abroad should behave as good citizens of the country where they are located”’. 


I am confident that this also would be the view of the Governments of other countries whose 
companies have subsidiaries in Canada. 


I believe it timely and useful therefore to set forth, particularly for the benefit of subsidiary 
companies, some basic principles of good corporate citizenship in Canada. I trust that these principles will be 
regarded as helpful by your company. 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF GOOD CORPORATE BEHAVIOUR 
FOR SUBSIDIARIES IN CANADA OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 


Desirable objectives include the following: — 


1) Pursuit of sound growth and full realization of the company’s productive potential thereby 
sharing the national objective of full and effective use of the nation’s resources. 


2) Realization of maximum competitiveness through the most effective use of the company’s own 
resources, recognizing the desirability of progressively achieving appropriate specialization of 
productive operations within the internationally affiliated group of companies. 


3) Maximum development of market opportunities in other countries as well as in Canada. 


4) Where applicable, to extend processing of natural resource products to the extent practicable on 
an economic basis. 


5) Pursuit of a pricing policy designed to assure a fair and reasonable return to the company and to 
Canada for all goods and services sold abroad, including sales to the parent company and other 
foreign affiliates. 
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6) In matters of procurement, to search out and develop economic sources of supply in Canada. 


7) To develop as an integral part of the Canadian operation wherever practicable, the technological, 
research and design capability necessary to enable the company to pursue appropriate product 


development programmes so as to take full advantage of market opportunities domestically and 
abroad. 


8) Retention of a sufficient share of earnings to give appropriate financial support to the growth 


requirements of the Canadian operation, having in mind a fair return to shareholders on capital 
invested. 


9) To work toward a Canadian outlook within management, through purposeful training programmes, 


promotion of qualified Canadian personnel and inclusion of a major proportion of Canadian 
citizens on its Board of Directors. 


10) To have the objective of a financial structure which provides opportunity for equity participation 
in the Canadian enterprise by the Canadian public. 


11) Periodically to publish information on the financial position and operations of the company. 


12) To give appropriate attention and support to recognized national objectives and established 
Government programmes designed to further Canada’s economic development and to encourage 


and support Canadian institutions directed toward the intellectual, social and cultural advance- 
ment of the community. 


In setting forth the foregoing principles of good corporate behaviour, I recognize that there is 
already widespread adherence to such principles among subsidiary companies in Canada both in spirit and in 
deed. However, to the extent that these principles are not already applied, subsidiary companies are urged to 
work purposefully and constructively toward their application, as circumstances permit. 


I would like also to tell you of my intention to seek the co-operation of large and medium sized 
subsidiary companies in providing periodically information, on a confidential basis, relating to certain aspects 
of their operations and financing. In this way the Government will gain a clearer insight into the contribution 
of Canadian subsidiaries to the Canadian economy. 


Questionnaire forms providing a full explanation of the information being sought will be 
circulated within the next few weeks. I hope that prompt and careful attention will be given this request for 
information. 


Thank you for your co-operation. 


Yours sincerely, 


abe 


Robert H. Winters 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
Annual report DEPARTMENT OF INDUSRTY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


SELECTED INFORMATION ON COMPANIES IN CANADA 
WHOLLY OR LARGELY FOREIGN-OWNED 


FORM A 


IMPORTANT: The information requested in this return will be used primarily within the collecting agency to analyze company and industr 
trends but on occasion may be used on a limited basis, by the Departments of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Finance, and by the Bank He 
Canada in dealing with matters of concern to them relating to points covered in the guiding principles. Such information will be available onl 
to certain authorized officials in the Bank and the above Departments and they will be under obligation to maintain its confidentiality ;: 
Name of company: : 


Nature of business: 


Mailing address: 


Address of principal office in Canada: —If same as above check [] 


Name of parent ee of incorporation of parent: 


INSTRUCTIONS 


This report to be filled in for annual periods.seeks operational information such as sales, expenses and profits 
divided between certain types of foreign and domestic transactions and is intended primarily to help evaluate the economic 
contribution of foreign-owned companies to Canadian development. Data of this kind will contribute to a fuller under- 
standing of the role of subsidiaries of foreign companies in the Canadian economy. 


It is hoped that most of the information requested can be provided within your existing accounting framework. If 
this is not the case please provide your best estimate or aggregate items where necessary. 


Specific 
(a) Sales should be at the valuation shown in the company accounts. In the case of sales to non-residents include both 
sales made directly and those made through an agent or broker. Sales to non-residents should include both goods 
produced or processed in Canada and those items re-exported that had previously been imported in the same form. 
(b) Royalties — Include copyrights, patents and all similar items. 


(c) Scientific research and Development — Include scientific research, product and process development research, and 
any salaries and wages incurred for these purposes. 

(d) Purchase of Merchandise should be at the valuation shown in the compariy accounts. If at all possible these should 
show separately materials and components and goods for re-sale. If this is not possible the two items may be aggreg- 
ated. Purchases from non-residents should include items purchased through a broker or dealer as well as those 
purchased directly. 


If possible consolidate with accounts of all Canadian subsidiaries and attach list of names of such subsidiaries. In this list 
indicate those corporations excluded from the Corporation Financial Statements Consolidation and indicate ‘‘Reports 
separately” if such is the case. 


If you have any Canadian subsidiaries whose assets exceeded $1 million at the latest fiscal year end and which are not 
covered in this report, attach list. 


Any queries in regard to these forms should be directed to the Corporation Returns Division, Investment Analysis Branch, 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. Telephone 995-8923. 


Chief, Corporation Returns Division, Telephone 995-7722. 
or 
Director, Investment Analysis Branch, Telephone 992-3847. 


The report should be submitted within 60 days of receipt of this request. 
COMPLETED RETURNS SHOULD BE SENT TO: Corporation Retums Division, 
Investment Analysis Branch, 
Office of Economics, 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Comment 
Please explain the nature of any special transactions or changes in dividend policy, accounting practices or corporate 
structure that would aid in the interpretation of this report. 


Name (print): ea Telephone No. 


Signature: Date: 
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Cal. yr. 


For fiscal year ending: 


INCOME: 
1. Sales or principal revenue 


wines fey aire) 6 


2. Dividends 


eeu oP ehlionte: fe) cer we ue Lew teugep 


DH LMLCKES te solo ous Maine Mo) tou-evres eieasa, for 
APIO VAMOS fustimant Lerma oaete 


5. Management and administration 
fees 


Sue) wiler erie eta ke. we 28 «60s. ete) 6 -@ 


6. Rent on property & equipment... 


7. Scientific research and develop- 
ment 


8. Balance of other income. ...... 


9. Total Income 


ay binse: (Oe "6! Late 36, feels Ve 


EXPENSES: 


1. Purchase of merchandise: 
(a) Materials & components. .... 


(b) Goods for re-sale 


oe © ee ee ee 


(c) Total purchases 


2. Salaries & wages 


Sno y aa) tol veqe a. oie Le .* 


3. Interest 


A VROVAILICS: Rermate oe ecie Behar re ate "e 


5. Management, administrative & 
directors fees 


6. Rent on property & equipment... 


7. Scientific research & development , 


8. Other expenses including balance 
of cost of sales and inventory 
adjustment (specify major items) 


9. Provision for depreciation, 
depletion & amortization 


PY ee en at Poe 


. Provision for income tax 


. Other provisions or reserves 
charged to expenses 


CPA) ham en eee ee Oe 


. Total expenses 


a) eo fell aie sake cee) ay ke 


13. Net profit 


CC ee eet very tee ey ery ae ee | 


OTHER ITEMS 
PSENVIGENGSIGECIATCd)s cicne cue fscee) < 
2. Capital purchases of machinery 

and equipment 


Oe ee ee eee oe 


FROM OR TO 
PARENT, SUBSIDIARIES 
AND AFFILIATES IN 


U.S.A. 


Other 
foreign 
countries 


FROM OR TO 
ALL OTHER 
NON-RESIDENTS IN SOURCES ~ TOTAL 
Other A 
U.S.A. foreign orwe 
countries 


(Express all amounts in thousands of Canadian Dollars) 


16 | 
(Month) (Year) 


ies) 
° 
al 


Dept. 


c 
72) 
o 


only 


eae ate 8 el LEB ce 


Edited 


ne, 


Date 
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CONFIDENTIAL FORM B 
Quarterly report DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
SELECTED INFORMATION ON COMPANIES IN CANADA 
WHOLLY OR LARGELY FOREIGN-OWNED 


IMPORTANT = 
The information requested in this return will be used primarily within the collecting agency to analyze company and industry trends b : 
casion may be used on a limited basis, by the Departments of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Finance, and by the Bank of Canada in destneenin 
matters of concern to them relating to points covered in the guiding principles. Such information will be available only to certain authorized of- 
ficials in the Bank and the above Departments and they will be under obligation to maintain its confidentiality. 


Name of Company: 


Nature of business: 


Mailing address: 


Address of principal office in Canada — If same as above check [_] 


Name of parent: ieee of incorporation of parent: 


INSTRUCTIONS 


This report to be completed for quarterly periods is designed to provide information on changes in patterns of financing and, 
in particular, on any significant shift between domestic and foreign sources of financing. In addition to the selected financial 
data requested in this questionnaire, companies are also asked to submit a copy of the “Quarterly Survey, Financial 
Statistics” return sent to the Business Finance Division of Statistics Canada, or alternately, to grant permission to obtain a 
copy of the return from the Business Finance Division. We have been anxious to limit the burden of the provision of infor- 
mation by companies and your co-operation with respect to the release of the Quarterly Survey return, will contribute to 
this end. 


I authorize Statistics Canada to release to the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, for the purposes outlined 
above, copies of the “Quarterly Survey, Corporation Financial Statements” beginning with 4th quarter 1964 and for sub- 
sequent quarters until I further advise you in writing. 


Name Position Date 
THIS REPORT IS FOR THE END OF YOUR THREE-MONTH PERIOD* 

If one of your Report 
fiscal periods figures 

ends in: dated: 
PETMBE ISU BOUINIAT CH Wea pel Sore, oo 6 ye. Beg Bese 6H we ial a STG oe oh ean Som Oo tve Me pes alae First Quarter 
Sool, BEM Or STE 0G SS ec eC CCC fas eet erg eketens Second Quarter 
MS SOL SCOLCINOCE 0 oe ie aiken ye ei ew a 8 Se Le we Fe ae we Seen BUR 2 ete Third Quarter 
Oviiolbai, Nowemibor or IDSCHMNS 5 5 4 6 os a ¢ o-oo Gea clo Oo bra) by ce cc scn cyclin) G CHC Oub—D est) 8G tT nO NSO) ag i Fourth Quarter 


If possible consolidate with accounts of all Canadian subsidiaries and attach list of names of such subsidiaries. In this list indicate those 
corporations excluded from the Corporation Financial Statements Consolidation and indicate “Reports separately if such is the case”’. 


If you have any Canadian subsidiaries whose assets exceeded $1 million at the latest fiscal year end and which are not covered in this 
report, attach list. 


Any queries in regard to these forms should be directed to the Corporation Returns Division, Investment Analysis Branch, Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. Telephone 995-8923. 


Chief, Corporation Returns Division, Telephone 995-7722. 
or 

Director, Investment Analysis Branch, Telephone 992-3847. 

The report should be submitted within 30 days of receipt of this request. 

COMPLETED RETURNS SHOULD BE SENT TO: Corporation Returns Division, 
Investment Analysis Branch, 
Office of Economics, 
Department of Industry, Trade 

and Commerce, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


COMMENTS: Explain the nature of any special transactions or changes in dividend policy, accounting practices or corporate structure 
that would aid in the interpretation of this report. 


Name of person responsible for this report: (Print)| Position: Telephone No. 


Signature: Date: 
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SY 


Control Year Qtr. Month 


Megas: 
ca [aa fia] 


For fiscal quarter ending (Month) 
(Year) 


NOTE 
Do not reflect in these balances any transactions with companies which are included in your consolidation. 


Geographical Allocation 


In 
In Other In 
U.S.A. Foreign Canada 
Countries 
1. SELECTED ASSETS (Express all amounts in thousands of Canadian dollars) 


Investments in and claims on parent, 
subsidiary or affiliated companies: 


(a) Investments in shares of sub- 
sidiaries or affiliated com- 
PANICS tamemecedeeemeuey mewens ws fe (01) 


(19-28) (29-38) (39-48) (49-58) 
(b) Other investments in subsid- 
iaries or affiliated companies . (02) 


(c) Advances to parent, subsid- 
iaries or affiliated companies . . (03) 


(d) Other claims or amounts due 
from parent, subsidiaries or 
affiliated companies ....... (04) 
2. LIABILITIES: 
(a) Canadian chartered bank loans 
(including foreign branches 
and agencies of banks). ..... (05) 


(b) Foreign bank loans ....... (06) 
(c) All debt owing to parent, sub- 


sidiary and affiliated compa- 

nies, including trade and other 
payables, bonds, debentures, 

notes, short and long termdebt . (07) 


(d) Debt owing to others: 


(i) Short term loans*...... (08) 


aoe Plan cee 
(ii) Bonds & debentures .... (09) = eS 
(iii) Other long term debt? ... (10) 

bey 2s oo 


(a) Held by parent, subsidiary or 


3. AMOUNT OF PAID-IN CAPITAL: 
affiliated companies ...... 6 (ay 


(b) Held by others ..... So 6 Oty AUS) 


4. NET DIVIDENDS PAID: 
(a) To parent, subsidiary or 


affiliated companies ....... (13) 
Amount of 4(a) credited to 
investment, trade or other 
ACCOUNUH crass chele) eceh ou aiaire (14) 
(by PocOthers eesti <6 tiers > 2 eae (05) | 
S-AVMOUNIOERATAK WithHHeELDLONIDIVIDENDS PAID Sachs nieces sto eisicie oer clears $ 200 


59-68 


x Specify the currency if other than Canadian dollars, 
3 Paper with an original term to maturity of one year or less, Include Bankers’ Acceptances, 
Long term debt refers to debt having an original term greater than one year and include amounts coming due within one year. 
Net excludes withholding tax (see item 5). 


Edited: Date: a Ee 


BE es 
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APPENDIX Ii 


Current Transactions with Residents of the United States, of Other Foreign Countries, 
of Canada and of All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


United Other All 
Year and item States foreign foreign Canada All ; 
countries countries cOnnEIES 
1967 
Soles oo op a ea 3,477.4 109757 4,575.1 16,244.1 20,8192 
SP FSGS OIES G20 oe atm aa 221 43.9 66.6 347.1 413.8 

DRC OIG Me: we. 5 ies ana 6 Xs SRO ee 3,500.0 1,141.7 4,641.7 LGs59 13 2A D330 
PRS OU MCICHANGISE Sw ke es 3,102.7 730.8 3,893) 7,632.6 11,466.0 
MI HCL UC CXPCHSCS 0. pw a oe ee a oe 362.0 38.2 400.2 6,932.4 TSR ONS: 

Total purchases of merchandise and other 

PRIN CISC SR cote c. <5 ihabeie we ee 38 3,464.7 769.1 4,233.7 14,564.9 18,798.6 
Profit before provisions for income taxes, 

SOCAL OTROS Sey Ane ire oe 2,434.3 
femme rensmOmiiCome taXeS |. sai. 4 5 8 oh ee we 638.5 
Provisions for depreciation, etc. .........64-. 906.1 
OS) (GUNS CTS 2 in art 20,343.4 
SULYOROMIS 53% Gilg Gre ene 889.5 
Balance of income credited to retained 

CATES, Sian 5 6 OG ae ee 513.6 
OT ONGC 2th ne 278.5 42.3 320.8 55:2 376.0 
Capialequipment purchased ..............-. 204.8 30.0 234.8 883.9 P1187 

1968 
OMLOS a sot a \bte Op del nae 4,293.8 1,247.0 5,540.8 17 IG 22,718.4 
18) SSOSYOUS- OS Ge ey agian en 21.6 51.7 (Bb) 376.3 449 6 

WUREAMRIR OTM Oe Ek a le es 4,315.4 1,298.7 5,614.1 i Se, 23,168.0 
Purchase of can Ai 3,995.4 796.8 4,792.2 TAOS 1 Sob 
ceeMITCHNL EXPENSES . 2... oe a ee ee 456.3 46.7 503.0 Tao 7,928.7 

Total purchases of merchandise and other 

CME UE XDENSCS c2, sie ks es 4,451.7 843.5 3.2752 15,162.2 20 457.4 
Profit before provisions for income taxes, 

Be Ale OOM RCLO Wee Acs he Sk aoe ee ee 2,710.7 
PEOVSIONS fOr income taXeS «.<... 5... ke ds. 
Pfcovesions tor depreciation, €tc, ;.........-.- eck 
Mies ACUUCHONS SNR. fei. ve se oe 22404, 
OS. BETTI 7) ys 00 es it 1,016.2 
Balance of income credited to retained 

CADUUNSES sc Gigs So ea 2 
Son S SIRE soy, Ge 290.5 41.2 331.6 52.1 383.7 
Capital equipment purchased ...........--.- ieee 73 174.3 800.6 974.9 


Note: Totals may not add or substract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX III 


Current Transactions with Residents of the United States, of Other Foreign Countries, 
of Canada and of All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, Annually, 1967 to 1969. (Cont'd) 


In millions of dollars 


; Other All 
United All 
. foreign forei f 
Ye d gn Canada 
ear and item States meee ere ae countries 
1969 
ret Tale Sh SRR Pee ce er lu a A rg See S153 1,154.6 6.2699 18,188.0 24,457.9 
ETUC T SO CENDISS, Ooty. ea ro seins) ol oka malaine read basse 259 GS.2 Se 463.4 $54.5 
PEA LC OTIC oot ptt ative Wari eines keer ato eaten a Sal PAGE PY! 6,361.0 18,651.4 25,012.4 
Pures sol merchandise: y408 seein yd Goakeceye se 4,627.8 854.8 5,482.6 8,204.0 13,686.6 
Chine eCHareMb eX DCN SCS *s crt. tea sa.e ol oom tee aie 458.4 5055 508.9 8,002.1 8,510.9 
Total purchases of merchandise and other 
PULECIA IE XP CUSES ps Bese Peart ne Set esta 5,086.2 SLU) 5.9915 16,206.1 22, 19755 
Profit before provisions for income taxes, 
ee CRALIOT NC ECM any prac AA ken he rege 2,814.8 
PLOWISONS TOE INCONC TAXCS on. 7005 1 2nd areca ens 774.6 
PRovistots Tol CeprecialiOns ClC.0, sc. she Gre ye ec 981.4 
LOLA RUC OUCH ONS Gem tas Eten id cc tiheteaes 239505 
PNG PIRI N cte icens, oleeyres 2 Sear aut Melo lisiieioy' ane 1,058.8 
Balance of income credited to retained 
RUIIEEL ts Ser reee a rene ahs tern ies, Fe, Leciclinncopnon ay oe 680.8 
PuviCencs Pal” (eerie sent oeeie a 6) ot choteee ese so 278.8 39.6 318.4 59.6 378.0 
Gapital equipment purchased «2 se a 168.3 Bow 201.4 880.7 1,082.0 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


1967 1968 1969 
we: : , é Other : Other : Other 
Mining and primary metals industry United ; United : United : 
States foreien States Loreign cate foretgn 
countries countries countries 
equi, SENS = ete La 300.5 109.8 Spy 137.3 298.3 131.2 
RremevandiscmMpotts 5 Se ee. IIS 8.6 729) 6.3 61.7 12.1 
Gapitalequipmentimported ............ 23 133 4.4 0.5 BoD 25 
MioraliMDOLiSint ar. os cee ears eo thers 84.7 10.0 VS 6.8 64.8 14.6 
Balance on merchandise trade ............ 215.8 99.9 251.9 130.5 233.5 116.6 
WinemowrrenTeCCIptS 2. ks a ee se 0.6 5.4 0.3 3.6 1.4 eed, 
DOG CTC SS OIE en Done Se) 30.1 1.3 8.0 0.8 
@ivercurrent payments... we ee te 20.7 12 20.0 9.8 16.0 7.8 
Woravcurrent-payments ........... 45.9 11.6 50.2 Lal 24.1 8.7 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —45.3 —6.2 —49.9 —7.5 —22.7 —1.0 
Te ROGET Sa ear 301.1 11533 329.5 140.9 2997 138.9 
“ote SHENG US ee 130.6 Dalles) 127.4 Nae 88.9 23.4 
Current account balance ............... 170.5 93.7 202.0 123.0 210.8 115.6 
NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 
In millions of dollars 
1967 1968 1969 
Gas and oil industry United One United Oe United Ouse 
foreign Stat foreign Stat foreign 
SMS countries aAs countries as countries 
TSC EOSH SAICS: SS nen ee 347.1 5159 436.4 72.0 509.3 60.0 
SURG OE TING ESOT 010) IS ar hgeSi3 334.9 133.6 38549 188.5 361.4 
Capital equipment imported ........... 14.5 3.6 33.4 12 20.4 3.3 
MOtmMDOLS Hs alow esi 4 806 ate wis 4 129.8 338.5 166.9 387.2 208.9 364.7 
Balance on merchandise trade ............ 217.3 —286.6 269.5 =s15:1 300.4 —304.7 
COMNGIE CLS RE Bs CRC |) er Sh Se 3.6 18.7 29 22:8 
| DISC TRIG IS 7 Ye ORSON iis 217 SnD 2138 114.0 22.6 
@inemcurrent payments. 6... es se 62.9 14.3 es) 16.7 (Beil 16.9 
Total current payments .......... 140.8 36.0 157.4 38.5 189.7 29.4, 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —137.1 —20.7 —153.8 —19.8 —186.8 —16.7 
“otell ROGS TS aa 350.8 67.2 440.1 90.7 5122 82.8 
POM ANATICHLS IIE 2) ppad a fk eae ee 270.6 374.5 324.3 425.6 398.6 404.1 
Current account balance .............-- 80.3 —307.3 115.8 —334.9 113.6 —321.3 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


1967 1968 1969 

: Other ‘ Other : Other 

Machinery and metal fabricating industry ality foreign pean foreign ps foreign 
countries countries countries 

PR OR eee Se tals Sry a8 an Mes Ce x pees: 118.6 SIRE: 145.1 51.4 180.9 50.9 

Mer an dise ain DOT So9 rete re tne ot 256.5 45.0 276.8 pow. 3220 34.3 

Capital equipment imported ........... 63.3 |e | Beye 9.6 59.0 4.3 

POA POES iateee ai.. tai heat moss 319.8 64.3 She Bo 381.9 38.6 

Balance on merchandise trade ............ —201.2 —8.4 —167.0 11.9 —200.9 12.3 

Cer CUPTENE TECCID (St) eee. stares Mensou) & ate ict Nee: bos 1.0 0.9 13 

PIVIGCIIGR dtl >. pe. caste rs ea Wee sags 12.8 0.8 24.3 0.7 40.7 0.4 

Giher cuit payments... Aisa s cn tesco 32.9 2.0 41.9 es) 49.5 74 

Totalcuirent payments... 4. fs2.% 45.7 2.8 66.2 2.6 90.1 pis 

Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —44.6 —1.5 —64.7 —1.6 —89.3 —1.2 

IED CRTES Meceee s Sleh ticinc: Spat okey oes Capa Loa, Ded 146.6 52.4 181.8 BEAD? 

PCA la yV ONC Siees sins is tle ae ster aetna 565%) 67.1 378.3 42.1 472.0 41.1 

Current account balance ............... —245.8 —9.9 —231.7 10.3 —290.2 Liat 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


1967 1968 1969 
Transportation equipment industry United hanes United wie United vee 
States a States eae States oie 
countries countries countries 
PED OLe Sa lGN eee Nie Ween Abate On ag eee 163357 114.5 23099 158.8 29050 173.0 
Wer chandise mimi pOlts> «24 ee, svcw aa hoe ele 1,835.0 63.0 2,624.8 65.8 3,117.4 64.2 
Capitaveqmipmentimpored 0 % ae. a. es a 66.7 12) 38.4 0.4 49 4 0.6 
PAM AUAIIVVOLUS ce Wb arutos, @ e ceteeee hs 1,901.7 64.1 2,663.1 66.2 3,166.8 64.9 
Balance on merchandise trade ............ —268.0 50.4 —353.3 92.5 —201.8 108.1 
RIENCE CRTECEEECCONI IS wa eat Nas. 9.4 wiGhe Pey as oo 11.4 10.8 15.0 8.7 14.8 
Prercends card eee Re See eas 8 192 0.3 19.0 — 14.8 _ 
Ghinercoient payments, 6. 6 os 2 ets 111.4 1.4 177.7 1 145.0 Oz 
Porbourent payments. 0% fy os 130.5 nat 196.6 iis 159.8 0.3 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —120.7 O27 —185.8 13.8 —151.1 14.5 
vias TAN a eteret | 3 oS Sy Tie ee ar ea ene vera 1,643.5 125.9 DHE DAU 173.8 2 ITS6 187.8 
AGE LAGS: na gtot No ed ge ee er ee Oa 65.7 259 8 67.5 3,326.6 65.1 
Current NORTEL © 1° 401) fe ann aot ee an ar —388.7 60.1 —539.1 106.3 —352.9 122.6 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


1967 1968 1969 
Electrical products industry United ee United Ole United Other 
States pore States poner States aki 
countries countries countries 
NONI ICSe ate cece 8 Sle ice ys ee ew 98.3 62.4 110.6 74.2 10353 70.5 
PROM ARCS MIPOLS cal o . Se t ehe ac 178.6 33.4 204.3 34.8 183.9 77.6 
Gapiarequipmentimported ........... 8.3 0.6 6.6 20) ro. 2.8 
Pere ANGIITMDOUUS tire co's syed oe ek tes 187.0 34.0 210.9 376 191.8 80.4 
Balance on merchandise trade ............ —88.6 28.4 —100.3 36.6 —88.5 —10.0 
Mimemcorrent receipts 6 os. ee 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.3 0.9 
eri omni AIOse es Sa ss Speyer ws 18.8 1.1 153 230 197, 0.9 
i@ivemcument DayMentS <2 es. oe ss 16.2 iS, 14.1 2.6 21.8 ish 
Totaleurrent payments .......... Sal) 2.4 29.4 4.6 41.5 2.6 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —34.5 —2.1 —28.8 —4.0 —41.2 —1.7 
Pip eCOMNSere es eee. a ene ee 98.9 62.8 MINE 74.8 103.6 71.4 
“U2. OA SUCGS oe 2220 36.4 240.3 42.2 233.3 83.0 
Current account balance ............... —123.1 26.4 —129.1 32.6 —129.7 —11.7 
NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 
In millions of dollars 
1967 1968 1969 
Chemical products industry United Ree United oe: United 2 
oreign foreign foreign 
States ? States : States i 
countries countries countries 
© SACU GEIS. gle Ae a 16.2 230 90.4 28.0 103.8 48.0 
Bieieanaise MMpPOlts = 2a De es i320 32.1 202.0 32.1 216.9 Sone 
Capital equipment imported ........... 6.1 0.4 6.0 0.2 44 15.2 
Me NOUS 6 ost csse a ee ks 180.3 625 207.9 32.8 2213 Slat 
Balance on merchandise trade ..........-- —104.1 —9.5 —117.6 —4.8 —117.5 —3.1 
Miitememment Teceipts . 20. ...-.<s-+-- 2.0 4.5 0.9 5.6 0.8 5.2 
Ta OSTTICNS (O01 RN oe 33.9 oo 33.5 7.8 27.9 74 
Oiiememmene payments 2.0.3. 1.6. 1 eas 26.6 Se 2853 Sui, 29.8 TZ 
Total current payments .......... 60.4 12.1 61.8 11.4 57.7 14.6 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —58.4 —8.6 —61.0 —5.8 —56.9 —9.4 
freltrecetpts” Se iv ee 78.3 27.4 91.2 o35G 104.6 53.2 
Mee AI ayiNeMAS! G55 risa cbs ss ss be 8s 240.7 45.6 269.7 44,3 279.0 65.7 
Current account balance ..............- =162'5 18.2: —178.5 —10.6 —174.4 —12.5 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


1967 1968 1969 
Food and beverage industry United Mee United nee United ess 
States nS Pidake States gn States 8) 
countries countries countries 

ESUOIL SAS coe el ant ras ng nee Ae ones 41.9 74.9 36.0 57.8 44.0 52.4 

Merchandise 1mpOris 7. ¢ 5.2: 3 2 2 sce oe 130.6 74.3 116.5 fme Lise 88.4 

Capital equipment imported ........... 44 0.8 2.8 0.1 33 0.5 

SPOtALIIOOItS Fetes ee 6 ge ae as 135.0 TO 119.4 80.0 121.6 88.9 

Balance on merchandise trade ............ —93.0 —0.1 —83.4 22:1 —77.5 —36.5 

DUET CULLEN LLCCCIPIS tree ea cs oars ae 0.5 1.4 0.5 Weg! 0.7 25 

PIVIUCIRC SGI were eels Shouse at ee 30.2 | aes 20.8 1.8 10.9 6 | 

CMINEF CUITEILDAVINCH(S . can. aa ae ge ces 155 1s: 18.2 2S 193 (ie: 

Totahcument payments. $225. 45.6 2 39.0 4.1 30.3 4.6 

Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... =—45,) —1.1 —38.5 —2.4 —29.6 —2.1 

iM STES BPR COLA 0) GP vali i ae ee ADS 16.5 36.5 59.5 44.7 54.9 

asta pay ie (ome rarest eet soe Ss 180.6 OS 158.4 84.1 151.8 SBS 

Current account balance ............... —1 38:2 —1.2 3 PAR.) —24.5 —107.1 —38.5 

NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 
In millions of dollars 
1967 1968 1969 
Pulp and paper industry United pain United ae United haa: 
States Nags ie States bani States ee 
countries countries countries 

ROT caesar fee no seey, shore Sena we a + 685.5 132.0 683.4 Li32 734.0 202.1 

MErciramcise i) POLIS AX awe sey eels eee 24.0 6.6 28.1 Lact 355 17.4 

Capital equipment imported ........... 6.5 0.6 6.4 0.3 nee 1.8 

ROAM POLLSt.o.. eae nee coos eco to 30.5 (ke 34.4 11.4 40.3 P92 

Balance on merchandise trade ............ 654.9 124.8 648.9 161.8 693.7 182.9 

GrinenCHIren tHeCOIP LS cote asia: opie re ite x pa 12 ool 13 5.1 6.3 

PipitheniGs alder ee teen a. iA en want bee as 29.7 Os 10.6 Site 10.7 a5) 

Oiicieiitent payments es, oes: fe ees tersns 41.4 oes) 41.4 7.0 41.9 8.4 

POTAL Current PAyINentS on cn: aos ck ou 7.8 51.9 10.8 S26 12.0 

Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —68.6 —6.6 —49.9 —9.5 —47.5 —§.7 

Pema CCE NTS amecnei or cunt aes ern cs SoG saaeve th. Ses 687.9 [332 685.4 174.5 739.2 208.4 

PADUA UIMEN Stren, nc ttae ek aoe -e sk Si artos 3 101.6 15.0 86.4 Ze 929 3r2 

Current account balance ...<. 6s. 06K. %. 586.3 118.2 599.1 1523 646.2 Lg 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


1967 1968 1969 
oars 3 s Other ; Other + 
Other manufacturing industries United ; United : i Other 
States RCH States = sforeigm «giao foreign 
countries countries countries 
NRCS Bal G56 pelea 42.3 49.9 49.8 56.1 56.1 68.0 
Merch anGne IMDS Joyita. sk 149.9 32.4 178.6 Zot 187.2 33.4 
Capital equipment imported ........... 23.5 a 22.3 ee 13 2.0 
Main POltS sage soos cl. oe a 173.4 34.7 200.9 30.9 200.3 35.4 
Balance on merchandise trade ............ —131.0 15.3 —151.1 25.3 —144,2 32.6 
Giemcmcurrent receiptS 9.5.2 ce. ek os 1.4 3.0 1.0 3.4 4.0 3.1 
NSIC eee eels oly) alfa sos, VS oaijoy%e eles 18.9 0.3 36.6 02 17.8 0.1 
@increusrent payments <2... 2s. 195 0.4 20.8 05 237 0.5 
otalcurrent payments .......... 38.4 0.7 57.4 0.7 41.5 0.7 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —37.0 25 —56.4 oe! —37.5 2: 
“Tove RQOSHIDLIS! 2: AUR ere 43.8 53.0 50.8 5975 60.1 aed 
AMO ANIIICINIS 56.0 es i es 211.8 35.4 258.3 3h5 241.8 | 36.1 
Current account balance ............... —168.0 17.5 —207.5 28.0 —181.7 35.1 
NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 
In millions of dollars 
1967 1968 1969 
Wholesale trade industry United Cine United ues United east 
foreign foreign ee foreign 
pial: countries States countries ae countries 
COCO) SELGSO 5 ee 120.7 422.4 83.8 437.7 107-2 298.0 
Merchandise imports ..............-- 126.2 80.4 122.3 96.4 142.7 107.8 
Capital equipment imported ........... 0.9 Ee 0.9 ms 1.7 oa 
MEQ DOUS ten As atts os os OAT 80.4 12322 96.4 144.4 107.8 
Balance on merchandise trade ........-.-.- —6.5 342.0 oe 341.3 —37.2 190.2 
Wihemeniment teceipts: 1.04... we ees - — 0.1 0.7 0.1 0.6 
Dh S as eee 1.9 0.8 6.4 1.0 4.8 0.9 
Omiemcuirentpayinents 0.05. 5.45.2 eS 2.6 0.7 2.8 0.9 3.9 1.3 
Motalcurent payments... ....... 4.6 1.6 9.2 2.0 8.6 2.2 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —4,5 —1.5 —9.1 —1.3 —8.6 —1.6 
iioraieceiptse et) fo opie sw ws ee 1207 422.4 83.8 438.4 107.2 298.6 
TOU) GYMS NSS ON Sty Bane Ne a 317. 82.0 132.4 98.4 1530 110.0 
Current account balance .............-- —11.0 340.5 —48.6 340.0 —45.8 188.7 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Current International Transactions with Residents of the United States and of Other 
Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


1967 1968 1969 
Other non-manufacturing industries United pas United one United ae 
oreign foreign foreign 
States f States : States P 
countries countries countries 
EAOLE SAICS « Rit gsc ris 5 Sr eo amare toys 12.6 0.9 19.3 0.5 $35 us 
Mercitanidise mm ports’ = oe Se wie « entrees oH Res, 20.2 SS 25.4 5 J azd 
Capital equipment imported ........... 0.7 ~ 0.6 ~ 0.8 = 
otal POLS ee tence sg eee 38.2 ZZ 36.2 25.4 54.1 222) 
Balance on merchandise trade ............ —25.7 —19.3 —16.9 —24.9 —40.6 —21.6 
CM emICIEMre OD LCCEID IS. ars dy. gta nut shad. 0.4 — 0.3 ~ ee — 
PRIOR AS Oat Sao 2 oe nh parsers eee EOE) — 8.4 0.7 9.4 0.7 
Cietecuent PAaVyinCiltSinc ssta oe @ ce Pees: 0.3 12 0.2 SiG ie, 
Total current payments .... «sri... 22.4 0.3 216 0.9 41.2 2.6 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ......... —22.1 —0.3 —27.2 —0.9 —40.2 —2.6 
MOLALTOCENIISE 0,8 les Stet ae! ys tit oe he i 0.9 19.6 0.5 14.5 03 
MOTAL PAVIMeN ts Sats outaes Saad ee Sad ie Sd eyes 60.6 205 63.7 26.3 95.4 24.8 
Ciwsrentaccount balance. 025.2. 245%. —47,7 —19.5 —44.1 —25.8 —80.8 —24.3 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 


Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


Mining and primary metals industry 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 

BOLE AIES a eres ge ee es 238.8 265.8 247.1 37.1 44.0 24.4 

RierenandISeAINPOLtS- 6 kw ee ee 54.6 54.2 a3) 6.2 4.2 6.0 

Capital equipment imported ............. 0.8 0.4 0.7 0.2 = 13 

ROP MPONSte es ele ee ee 55.4 54.6 54.1 6.3 4.2 hy) 

Balance on merchandise trade ............-.- 183.4 211.2 193.0 30.8 39.8 172 

avermcurent receipts, 2... a5 ee ee ie ee OS 0.3 0.4 52! 3.4 pee 

Desemstpaldai. 2 sik a SR es pee | 30.0 ies} 22 0.4 0.8 

Mhemcuirent payments... ke 10.1 9.0 6.9 Wes, 8.4 7.0 
Total current payments ............. 35.3 39.0 14.7 10.1 8.8 “8 

Balance on non-merchandise trade ...........- —34,7 —38.8 —14.3 —5.0 —5,4 —0.3 

“OLE SOS TENS a 239.3 266.0 247.6 42.3 47 4 S19 

MOIWAVINENIS cc... 0 ee ve ee ee OUR, 93.6 68.9 16.4 13.0 15.0 

Current account balance ................--- 148.6 1725 178.7 25.8 34.4 16.9 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 


Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


Gas and oil industry 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
en ee AE 236.4 287.6 355.2 30.1 41.6 28.0 
MEStCMONUISCAMIPOIS ic. tc oe a 93.0 102.6 15237 314.3 371.6 350.2 
Capitakeauipmentimported .........---+ 0.1 0.4 0.1 — - = 
GSI OLS IW ti jeniessge sso kL eS 93.1 103.0 152.8 314.3 TLG 350.2 
Balance on merchandise trade ..........---- 143.2 184.6 202.5 —284.] —330.0 = 2eee 
Pe eeUrTeMtTeCeIPLS. 2. ss ee ee 3.3 2.6 i 13.3 15s 20.5 
LOR OGINT ISS STG) 0G a aa TAs 81.4 109.0 19.7 18.4 19.1 
Oiiercument payments .... 6... 6 eee ee ee 38.1 44.8 393 tins 16.1 oe 
Motacument payments... . 228... e- L253 126.2 148.3 31.6 34.5 30.7 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ........--- —108.9 1235 —146.8 —18.3 —18.8 —10.3 
PCCD ISS ms aie ee ee 239.7 290.2 356.7 43.4 Si3 48.4 
Der aNOAVICIIS atte els Gs ee 205.4 229.1 301.1 345.8 406.1 380 9 
Current account balance ...............-55: 34.3 61.1 55.7 —302.4 —348.9 —332.5 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 
Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 
Machinery and metal fabricating industry 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 

EX DOEU SACS yg or aieah ohn ates ani an Wren lorie rao 114.8 141.1 Ver 42.6 38.2 34.5 
Moreliandise OLS oa wet. Screens ok ee 204.0 PA Wet, 2504 36.5 Oa 2h 
Capital equipmentimported .f...<...0--: owe SH 0g) 55.4 194 8.6 ee 
TOVALINIPOK(s sy yees nec, oe ee tee ne 26101 244.2 305.5 55.6 30.7 Sho 

Balance on merchandise trade ............--- —146.3 —103.2 —130.3 —13.1 7.5 3.6 
INCE CUTECINL TOCOID IS wheter wre regs eh we aes panes 0.9 1.4 0.8 1.0 0.9 1.3 
IVI CLI sakes creat ne as, carton iat ramos 12.8 24.3 40.7 0.7 0.6 0.4 
Cithemeurrent payiien Se. ee ectsc coin iets © sures 30.4 38.6 46.2 0.6 0.6 0.8 
Total curren’ payinenits:./. pateun 1 se ce aha 43.2 62.9 86.9 Ls i re 

Balance on non-merchandise trade ........... —42,.2 —61.5 —86.1 —0.3 —0.3 0.2 
SROTALTECCID Ser gurl erties aor Shee tear 115.8 142.4 176.0 43.6 3Grt 35.8 

A CHtll PAVIMCHES copie Meena a Sues ieee ole se) erence 304.3 307.1 392.4 56.9 S12 321 
Gurrent account balance’ o2...5 . 6 see en ee ae —188.5 —164.7 —216.4 —13.4 WPS: STs, 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 
Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


: ; ; In the United States In other foreign countries 
Transportation equipment industry 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
ER DOLISAleS eager Ee warn Olons sy wines aye sweetie 1,416.9 2,060.6 Peg elovs| Soe 59.4 Bop 3 
MerGhranisevtli DOLLS Pun acres ce chats (a6 crate cote | es aed | 2,060.6 2,471.5 48.2 59.2 56.1 
Capital'equipment imported 4.525). 2% «3. - 299 22.8 17.8 0.6 0.4 0.6 
ROCA MAIIDOLUS sey ratte ct tee arse 1,348.0 2,083.4 2,489 3 48.8 Soa 56.7 
Balance on merchandise trade .............. 69.0 —22.8 247.3 5.0 —0.3 —3.5 
Poteet rem re COspiSM te. e-waste ieee iets cc 8.1 hee 8.2 8.7 32 11.8 
White Cota) th 3 1Ye IMO AW age) OC A ene aera os A ere 18.0 lear 12.6 0.3 - = 
yet CUileti av miCItS ein. wc) kta i eete ees 101.7 160.3 126.4 0.5 0.2 — 
HOtat-eniremtt DayInents = 95.5 hope se eee 178.1 139.0 0.8 QZ ~ 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ........... —111.6 —170.8 —130.8 8.0 ia 11.8 
REC Tel 6s a Seen cee aes oe ae 1,425.0 2,067.8 2,744.9 62.5 dee 65.0 
EAT AN CAVING IMIR bre Ve cae ca conser 5/70 cok adig ws at Arata 8 1,467.7 2,261.4 2,628.4 49.5 59.9 56.6 
Pita aiCOUt MalaHCe Fors yy Ak oe eae ee —42.7 —193.6 1 1656 7 13.0 13.3 8.4 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 


Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


Electrical products industry 


In other foreign countries 


1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 

USC ELGG eae aaa 58.6 59.3 56.8 13.4 Lh 11.0 

MercwandisetmportS —. 6.6... oe ee 122.6 128.0 127.4 29.1 26.5 53) 

Capital equipment imported ............. ors) 3.8 6.0 OZ 12 Deo) 

MetamMPOltSae at. he Svea es 126.0 ISile7 13335 29.3 PHA 55.4 

Balance on merchandise trade ............-.- —67.4 ag oe. —76.7 —15.9 —16.6 —44.5 
@riemcument receiptS . 2... Sp ee ee ee ee OS 0.4 0.1 0.1 — a 

Dividends. paid ......... PRES ere es ior ss 18.4 14.8 19.3 tot Z) 0.9 

Oinencusrent payments ©... 0... ee ee jy 13.0 LT 2 12 iS iS 

Total current payments............. 31.5 27.8 36.5 i 3.5 2.4 

Balance on non-merchandise trade .........-..- —31.0 —27.5 —36.4 —2.2 —3.4 —2.4 

MearaIe Col USNs es ee So 59. 56.9 £5 jeep 11.0 

Mi@rampavmentS=. 0. se we ee L575 159.5 170.0 31S By | ei Re! 

Current account balance .............----- —98.4 —99.9 —113.1 —18.0 —20.0 —46.9 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 


Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


Chemical products industry 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 

UCL ONT GNSS Sg SSNS ee ne 42.9 44 3 45.9 13 139 33.4 
MerenanGise MMPOMtS 2. ..i. cs ep ee Pils? 128.2 137.6 52 15.8 18.3 
Capital equipment imported ............. a 0.5 0.6 0.1 = 15.0 
MOTI POUS ics 6 ko kas os ee 1123 128.7 138.2 eye 15.8 33.4 

Balance on merchandise trade ........---++- —69.4 —84.4 —92.3 —0.1 —1.9 _ 
MGeMCUITCUUIECEIDIS, Cy oe 5 ee ee 1.8 0.6 0.2 2.3 3.4 3.3 
WMOCMOS AIC) sho) sino oe 8 oe et 335 33.4 27.8 99 7.8 7.4 
inet curent payments: ....... 2 52-+++% 16.0 16.2 16.4 2.6 2.8 2.8 
Totalcurrent payments ..........+-. 49.3 49.6 44.2 £255 10.5 10.2 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ......----- —47.4 —48.9 —44.0 —10.2 —7.2 =6.9 
UH ROCEIOIS 208 Cae or 44.8 44.9 46.1 eS) 17.3 36.7 
SY ERG a 161.5 178.3 182.4 218 26.4 43.6 
Giimentaccount balance .°....:-....-.--+++ 1168 © -133.4  —1304 —10.3 —9.1 =6.9 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 


Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


Food and beverage industry 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 

Export sales \.c%-ecn me oes eer ate nee Pee 27.4 25.8 LG 13.6 7.0 6.9 
Merchandse:imports 3. oe eee es 62.5 58.5 57.4 20.9 297 38.2 
Capital equipment imported ............. 0.4 ye 0.7 0.3 — 0.1 
tA OLS a ete as ee ok saat see or 63.0 Sy a 58.0 pA 27 38.4 

Balance on merchandise trade ..........---- —35.5 —33.9 —27.0 —7.5 —22.7 —31.5 
CNEL CUITEh TeCeIDIS= of o coo cies See 0.1 0.5 OZ Ee ET 23 
PVCS DU cadens ee ays aan ee 30.1 2057 103. LZ 1.8 Pa 
Other current payments... rc 5 a ee se 12.5 14.0 14,2 eG 1.6 1.7 
POtal cuirent payments nc o Gs ox.o ssa 42.6 34.8 25.0 222 3.4 3.8 

Balance on non-merchandise trade ........... —42.5 —34.3 —24.8 —1.0 —1.7 —1.6 
RORaITe COIDESS Cy asemis oc wacks Seabee syste aus 27.6 26.3 S12 14.8 8:1 oF 

A OLAL AV INCIIS <u ile ota ys ea) ean aes Su 105.6 94.5 83.1 232 S3el 42.2 
Current accountbalance ....... 0%... 2-2 uss —78.0 —68.2 —51.8 —8.5 —24.4 —33.0 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 


Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


Pulp and paper industry 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 

BR PGhC SANCSMt eects neat as atlas aie ee aiete arn oat 418.2 412.1 432.8 26.8 Ripe 41.6 

Mertcnandise Imports) 2.25 ca.0.o05 ais. se ee 9 ie 8.3 6.4 ast 6.1 4.8 Sead 
Capital equipment imported ............-. 0.1 0.4 0.5 —- - — 

OLAMINIDOLUS once te epete oe ee oe) 6.8 Pali) 6.2 4.8 aes 

Balance on merchandise trade ............--- 409.8 405.3 424.5 20.6 30.5 36.3 

PyihercumrenEteCeIptS pee on eee eee 22 1.8 4.8 12 |B 6.2 

Deagliler(a Ry ah 1(0 dy See dene onthe, par ar Roane ec nat cre 29:1 10.1 10.7 2.0 3.6 3.4 

Pihercitrent Payments <a... see = 2 ire: 18.7 18.1 4.1 4.8 44 

Aa CUIVGL S DAVIREIIES <o. ate ce) srw fens cim a0 46.5 28.8 28.8 41 8.4 7.8 

Balance on non-merchandise trade .........--. —44,3 —27.0 —24.0 —4.9 —7.1 —1.6 

PTE TR CONES arc tcers Mom dane ae ere Se Taal Bm 420.4 413.9 437.6 219 36.6 47.8 

OP Sim OS VRMLCUL LS oS. 0 ie iS Gave 8 asin is Baier = oe 20 35.6 37.1 122 132 13.1 

Current account balance =i. .....5.5..205--. 365.4 378.3 400.5 15.7 23.4 34.7 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 


Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States 


Other manufacturing industries 


In other foreign countries 


1969 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 
Bxport sales. v0... 1. ee ee 27.4 30.0 27.8 15.1 2s 28.6 
Merchandise imports ........---+++-005 109.9 136.7 L357 Vee Loa photon) 
Capital equipment pOkted meer ie feleiees ceca 2.7 39 4.1 0.4 0.4 0.9 
MOAI POLS. 2... 6 oe 5 we wey 8s 8 1125 140.6 139.8 17.6 135 26.4 
Balance on merchandise trade .......-.----+-- —85.1 —110.5 —112.0 ~2.5 3.0 22 
Other current receipts ..........-s+2-e8- 0.6 1.0 0.2 2.0 23h La 
Mvidends paid... 18.5 36.1 17.6 0.3 0.2 — 
Other current payments ........---++---: 17.4 19.0 212 0.2 03 0.4 
Total current payments..........--- Soi Sout 38.7 0.5 04 OSs 
Balance on non-merchandise trade .......---- —35,3 —54.2 —38.5 1.5 1.6 2 
MOTANRCCEIDIS Sc he ee ee es 28.0 By RO) 28.0 Le 24.6 303 
Totalpayments .......-.6s-sseeer cers 148.4 1957. 178.5 18.1 19.9 26.8 
Current account balance ........-------0+> —120.4 —164.,7 —150.5 —0.9 4.7 3.5 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United 
Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


States and in 


In the United States 


In other foreign countries 


Wholesale trade industry 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
oe G1 ay eae ere 115.3 75.0 96.4 50.9 76.1 57.2 
Merehandise imports ......-.....---+-> At2 el 108.6 122.8 66.6 86.8 90.4 
Capital equipment imported ........----- 0.9 0.9 1.6 is = Zi 
MOratMIDOLSitc seca a ewe se es £33! 109.5 124.4 66.6 86.8 90.4 
Balance on merchandise trade ........-----> 22 —34.5 —27.9 —15.8 —10.7 —33.3 
Dien cunrent receipts . 0... ee ee eee — 0.1 0.1 = 0.7 0.6 
SPICES a Rg 19 6.4 4.6 0.8 09 0.8 
Other current payments ..........+-+--- 2 Des. 3.4 0.3 0.3. JE 
Total current payments ..........--> 44 O72 1 1.2 1.3 1d 
Balance on non-merchandise trade .......--+-- —4.4 —9.1 —7,9 —1i.1 —0.6 —0.5 
Pe PIECCIDISI ing fo fae ess Ss tise 1153 Tosk 96.5 504 76.7 a 
Marea AVIMNCN Secs) ae case os ts we ts 1175 118.7 1323 67.8 88.0 91.6 
Current account balance ........---+-+-205 —2.2 —43.6 —35.8 —16.9 —11.3 ae 38 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX V 


Current International Transactions with Parents and Affiliates in the United States and in 
Other Foreign Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


In the United States In other foreign countries 


Other non-manufacturing industries 


1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
HXPOrtisales’ Po auserc ts fre. Orns veer pcre 9.8 i er, 10.7 0.2 0.3 — 
Merchandise ip Orts. ieee cet sre ee atten tere 16,7 3.3 13.8 — — = 
Capital equipment imported ............. 0.1 OS 0.1 - _ — 
TOM UNPOLsr au. eine ee ee Lone oO) 1323 - - - 
Balance on merchandise trade .............- —6.9 ZA 33 0.2 0.3 - 
Oihercurrent receipts 2 & Cn a ese nee 0.3 0.2 0.2 ~ — 
Pyividet ssPattou vee casks oe ethew ere, ete eeu eps 10.0 8.1 92 _ 0.7 Oz 
CIRERSCULICN TE PaVMellts 7 ahaa, a oto areal 7.0 15:3 28.3 02 0.2 LZ 
Totbeuiment payments 2. ae ee es 17.0 23.4 STS 0.2 0.9 £9 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ...........- —16.7 —23,.2 —37,3 —0.2 —0.9 —1.9 
SsbAl ee COLES ap me tyne e) poke chee ee ger See (er acer 10.1 12.0 10.9 0.2 0.3 = 
Mcstal Ay CR Sst eave shee a pater tere) cies ones 33.8 SB ea he) OZ 0.9 19 
Girrenit acCOUnC DalaNlCe iy ade) oss < nlre unless —23.6 —21.1 —40.5 — —0.5 —1.9 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, 


due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX VI 


Selected Sources of Funds from Residents of the United States, of Other Foreign Countries, 
of Canada and of All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Poans-ang Other sek Paid-in 

Raa advances by Short Bonds ore by capieal 
oe loans a Sa ane term parents by Total 

ane ae cepenncs debt and others 

affiliates = 
affiliates 
United States 
Mining and primary metals ...... —214 Ps) = —1.7 —26.7 49 - —42.4 
Coa NG cr —8.0 —142.3 —- 126.1 1 117.6 12.8 1074 
Machinery and metal fabricating .. . 43 5.0 _ — —13.0 24.2 — 20.5 
Transportation equipment ....... — —44,7 = 4.0 - 44.1 — 33 
Plectrical products ..........-- — 15.6 — —2.7 —0.3 ites) —0.5 13.6 
tiemical products ......+.....+ —2.0 —3.0 - Tal 49 0.3 20.5 21.8 
Rood and beverage .-:..........; is —3.7 - —2.9 —0.2 0.3 ~ —5,2 
Pulp and paper .....-...--+--- — —9,1 0.4 —8.2 03 Piet —0.4 —5.9 
Other manufacturing .........- = —49 ~ - —4,.8 6.5 —0.2 —3.5 
MVinolesale trade... 2.6 see ee —0,7 —13.5 — — —1.4 39 — —11.7 
Other non-manufacturing ....... —1.5 —12.2 — —0.7 6.4 —0.9 — —8.9 
POA lates ett. tos 28 —28.0 —210.5 0.4 115.0 —33.4 213.5 32.1 89.0 
Other foreign countries 
Mining and primary metals ...... — —30.7 — — — 12.5 0.3 —18.0 
Cas are Co) ae eer 0.9 —85.9 — — oe 30.0 —0.6 —46.1 
Machinery and metal fabricating .. . ~ 16.2 10.0 — — —4.7 6.9 28.4 
Transportation equipment ....... — 2.0 — — — —15.9 —-10 -—149 
Plectrical products... 2... 6-4: —0.6 1.8 — _ - —0.4 — 0.9 
Chemical products ..........-.- — —3.6 — - — 5.8 — ee 
Pood and beverage... 6. basse - 4.2 — — _ 0.4 — 4.6 
iioand papely =... 2+... > #2 0.5 8.7 — _ — 12.8 — 220 
Otnermanutacturne 55.02. .... 2.0 —0.3 — = - — — Lei: 
Witolesale trade-. =... Fs ss 4.3 4.1 _ - ~ ~ — 8.4 
Other non-manufacturing ....... — 1.9 — _ — 0.1 —0.1 1.8 
TROGAE 8 Ao Roane pecan 7.0 —81.5 10.0 ~ 9.5 40.5 5.4 —9.1 
Canada 

Mining and primary metals ...... 16.1 8.9 —3.6 —8.6 —1.5 — A 
festa hls Neg eo. ele oe ey chs —33.7 ins 48.3 41.0 6.1 — —2.3 60.9 
Machinery and metal fabricating ... 14.6 —11.1 9A —1,2 —1.5 —0.5 0.8 10.5 
Transportation equipment ....... Sal! —6.6 —9.] — —2.1 — —11.0 249 
Electrical products ........-..> 20.9 1.9 22.23 —6.2 —3.4 ~ 0.2 Boe, 
Ghemical products)... 02. 5-4-6. 4.0 Te —2.2 —4.0 —6.3 = 0.1 —0.8 
Food and beverage .........--- 28.1 —2.9 —17.4 1.6 0.6 — 0.1 10.0 
Piloana paper 2 2. se ee B02 —1.3 Sef! —3,7 2S — —5.3 28.0 
Other manufacturing .........- 2\3 3. —2.2 —4.6 —3.1 _ 0.1 14.5 
Wholesale tradé 3... .2.-252-555> 10.1 —0.5 26.6 — —3.8 - - 32.4 
Other non-manufacturing ....... 38.8 49 3.0 —1.6 0.7 — = 45.8 
Otale eco ee n ss oes 204.1 5.4 80.8 12.4 —12.0 —0.5 1.2) i o.o 
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Selected Sources of Funds from Residents of the United States, of Other Foreign Countries, 
of Canada and of All Countries, All Reporting Corporations, by Industry, 1969 (cont’d) 


In millions of dollars 


8 


Paid-in 

Loans and Other capital —Paid-in 

Bani advances by Short Bonds long i eanital 
Item toane parents term and term parents by Total 

and loans debentures debt and others 

affiliates affiliates 
Se eee 
All countries 

Mining and primary metals ...... —5.4 —193 —3.6 —104 —28.2 17.4 0.3 —49.2 
CENSOR Oli tee rin Ma eee. oe. os ee ee —40.9 —226.7 48.3 167.1 16.8 147.6 10.04 4-1225 
Machinery and metal fabricating .. . 18.9 LOZ 19.4 —1.2 —14.5 19.0 7.7 59.4 
Transportation equipment ....... ae i —49.4 —9.1 39 —2.] 202 —12.0 | He 
Electrical products: 222%. 2... 20.4 193 DRG) —8.9 —3.6 1:2 —0.4 50.1 
Chemical products (¢ .24°4. 265s ites, 0.9 —2.2 —2.9 —1.4 6.1 20.5 23.0 
Foodiand beverage: ....6% os. 29.4 —2.5 —17.4 —1.5 0.3 0.7 0.1 25 
PUR IG PAPE! | geyis coe a owe Pete 30.7 —1.6 6.1 —119 peel 232 —5.7 44.1 
Other manufacturing .......... 233 —2.1 —2.2 —4.6 —8.0 (sa —0.1 12.7 
Wholesale ti1aGe=o 5) 0 5. oe ee 13.8 —9.9 26.6 — —5.2 aie) — 291 
Other non-manufacturing ....... 33 —5.5 onl) —2.4 12 —0.8 —0.2 38.7 
EE OUAN Ee eto teste cta sete cls e ete eons 183.0 —286.6 91.2 127.4 —36.0 253.6 20:3 235238 


NOTE: Figures may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX VII 


Current International Transactions with All Foreign Countries by Reporting Corporations 
Controlled in the United States, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Transactions with all foreign countries 1967 1968 1969 
on, SUG Gis oo SERRE (Gtr Rae ae a ac 3,986.3 4,919.7 5,568.2 
Merchandise imports .... 0... 2 eee ee ee eee ees 3,386.6 4,262.7 4,873.7 
Capital equipment imported ......- 2. +. e+ serene 2246 159.4 169.4 
Me AITNDOLtSt rs i es ae es 3,608.3 4,422.2 5,043.1 
Balance on merchandise trade .....-.- 0 ee eee eee trees 378.0 497.5 525.0 
@ihercurrent receipts - .- 1. ee eee ee ee 48.7 54.7 70.0 
Ba is oo eee es 219.9 291.8 278.5 
inencurrent payments .... ©. -- 2 te ee ees S982 452.6 448.5 
Total current payments .........---- eee eee 639.1 744.4 727.0 
Balance on non-merchandise trade.... ..---- ee eee eres —590.4 —689.8 —657.0 
oe! QOS TMIS seb S ae  oe c  e acaa 4,035.0 4,974.4 5,638.1 
MCN Se pe et eee 4,247.4 5,116.6 7 LOc2 
Current account balance ........----- ee eee reece eee —212.4 —142.2 —132.0 
NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
Current International Transactions with All Foreign Countries by Reporting Corporations 
Controlled in Britain, Annually, 1967 to 1969 
In millions of dollars 
Transactions with all foreign countries 1967 1968 1969 
ProotsaleS ..... 5. .:-- oo to ee See 414.9 360.0 422.6 
Mieromandise WNPOlts =... a wt ee ee es 306.2 320.7 370.2 
Saonavequiomentimported ~. 2... 6 ee es 10.3 5.4 PRIS) 
Wer MIpOMs te i ke ee he 316.5 326.1 393.6 
Balance on merchandise trade .........---00 eee ee eecee 98.5 34.0 29.0 
mreMECUIEAT TECCIDIS. 55 5.62 es ee ee see 8.3 8.3 9.2 
“LEE OOO A ne 14.9 14.3 14.9 
Pe eMCELCM I PAVINICH 1S yo la oes fie ne kt te es 25a 30.2 Bech 
opeiourrent payments ©... 2... .6 eee ee eee 40.6 44.5 48.6 
Balance on non-merchandise trade ........----2 e020? —32.3 —36.2 —39.4 
Berecifiseee oy Ger, ge ec ee 423.3 368.3 431.8 
Beer ACM Stee. a Bjorn 6 pote ies Fe er et 8520 370.6 442.3, 
Current account balance’. ..........----+0+eee eee? 66.2 22 —16.4 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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APPENDIX VII 


Current International Transactions with All Foreign Countries by Reporting Corporations 
Controlled in Foreign Countries Other than the United States and Britain, Annually, 1967 to 1969 


In millions of dollars 


Transactions with all foreign countries 1967 1968 1969 

PRU) SaleS at ge meres os Geran, haters eta he heave mere? 173.8 261.1 279.1 
MEGIGHANCIse IMIDOLtS 4 ene art a, se era oo aoe soe eee ts) Wee 140.6 208.7 23537 
FACIAL Squat UN DORE Cr ey te eA geo eo nsiaics Nas) 95 8.5 
PEGA DOL Sets eh. nao A eA 2 Foes care eae 143.5 2182 247.2 

Balaice pi merchandise tadeg. ©) cet okey ocean 30.3 42.9 32.0 
Ober curren tmecempise a! 5c rsa saiaeeee ee ee ane er 9.6 10.3 11.9 

A IVICETICS, NaAlC tee tees heveme ce es wi ante as Sm Seneca CLL 26.0 Pays) PIS | 
OUR CUTICh | OAV Oicl Seon er cle cane cree Aeneas popes: 202 26.6 
POtaicurrenepayalents os he een ne eee eeiabe Rarer 41.3 45.7 a1 

Balance on non-merchandise trade ......-........--0--- —31.7 —35.4 —39.8 
POUAUTECEIDIS ey ean aie sy ewe ec toe ace Wao sete oe ai 183.5 271.4 291.0 
Beal DAV INCITS tee te cee ny vote. amar wou, tea enna te ena 184.8 203.9 298.8 
Current ACCOUIL DalaniCe-tanc. 50sec ee ores cons oe eae oe —1.4 Le —7.8 


NOTE: Totals may not add or subtract exactly, due to rounding. 
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